Vants No ‘Excessive’ Laws: 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


PERIODICAL . 


Fair’ Labor Bill 
Pledged by Kennedy 


By Willard Shelton 


Ba parade of business-organization spokesmen asked Coils to 
at unions as a “monopoly” and hit them with the anti-trust laws 
4s the Senate Labor subcommittee continued a scheduled three 
weeks of hearings under a pledge to report a bill for floor action. 
Subcommittee Chairman John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), speaking 


tion in Atlantic City, said that his 
nit would “offer a fair, thoughtful, 
constructive measure,” not legisla- 
ion to hamper the “honest activi- 
ties’ of the labor movement. 

“Jt would be a grave mistake,” 
Kennedy said, “for Congress to 
pndermine the position of re- 
sponsible leaders,” who have 
taken the lead in ousting wrong- 
doers and building the AFL-. 
CIO ethical practice codes, “by 
rushing through excessively re- 
strictive” bills. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George iene: 


New Union 


In Laundry 
Field Born 


By Gervase N. Love 
The new AFL-CIO Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Intl. Union was for- 
mally established in a work-packed 
three-day convention. It takes the 
place of the old Laundry Workers 
Intl. Union, expelled from the AFL- 
CIO because of corruption in its 
Jeadership. 
Some 115 delegates representing 
28,937 paid-up members in 41 lo- 
cals from coast to coast attended 
the history-making sessions. 

They hammered out a constitu- 
tion which includes the AFL- 
CIO ethical practices codes and 
sets up safeguards against abuses 
at all levels of leadership; re-. 
’ ceived their AFL-CIO charter; 
elected a full slate of officers; 
heard addresses by top AFL-CIO 
Officials, including Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler, and laid a solid 
foundation for future growth. 


A series of policy resolutions was 
highlighted by a declaration that 
the union shall be “whole-heartedly 
dedicated to organizing the unor- 
ganized and securing maximum 
wages and working conditions for 
the employes of the laundry and 
dry cleaning industries.” The new 
union cordially invited members of 
the ousted organization to join in 
establishing clean trade unionism. 
Richardson Opens It 

George Richardson, assistant to 
Meany, opened the convention and 
turned the gavel over to Peter M. 
McGavin, also a Meany aide, who 
had been trustee of the federation 
that preceded formation of the 
union. 

McGavin presided until the 
tnanimous election of. Winfield 
Chasmar, of Jersey City, N. J., 

(Continued on Page 12) 


tion. ” 
The industry leaders stood firm, 


> the Clothing Workers conven-'> 


also speaking to the ACWA con- 
vention, said that union spokesmen. 


again would testify on labor’s’ sup- 


port of legislation “to eliminate 
corruption, protect the interests of 
members and make it difficult for 
racketeers to gain control.” 

Won’t Compromise Principle 

Labor will not support a bill 
“even though it has some things 
that are favorable if there is some- 
thing that goes against the vital 
principle” ‘on which the trade-union 
‘movement is founded, he said. It 
will not approve a measure that 
would “destroy, hamper, harass or 
interfere with our continued efforts 
to advance the cause of workers.” 

Employer witnesses before the 
Kennedy subcommittee showed 
remarkable unanimity in arguing 
that mere elimination of “abuses”. 
among a handful of union offi- 
cials, as exposed by the McClel- 
lan inquiry, was not what they 
were interested in. 

Racketeering and corruption, said 
Robert G. Kelly of Charleston, 
W. Va., for the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, were but “symptoms.” 

“The core of the labor prob- 
lem,” urged Kelly, is the “unre- 


strained monopolistic power” of un- | 
ions, and the remedy is for Con-| 


gress to “strike at the roots” by 


repealing the long-standing laws |§ 


specifically exempting unions from 
the general anti-trust statutes. 


Industry Drive Qn 
The Illinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the. American Retail Fed- 
erations and the American Farm 
Bureau concurred that the way to 
handle unions was for Congress to 
apply the anti-trust laws. 


The Farm Bureau, the retail- 
ers and the Illinois manufactur- 
ers also recommended _ that 
Congress totally prohibit the un- 
jon shop. They wanted laws 
against secondary boycotts and 
organizational picketing. 

Kelly, for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, agreed and added that 
strikes should be prohibited until 
the prospective strikers had been 
compelled to take a government- 
run secret-ballot election on the em- 
ployer’s “last offer.” 


NLRB Head Questioned 
National Labor Relations Board 
Chairman Boyd Leedom ran into 
trouble on the narrow scope of his 
testimony. He had nothing to sug- 
gest to the subcommittee except 
that NLRB orders be made “self- 
executing,” and that Congress re- 
duce the so-called “no-man’s land” 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Auto Makers Turn Down 
Contract Arbitration 


Detroit—The Big Three auto makers—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler—have turned down Auto Workers proposals that current 
contract negotiations be made subject to “final and binding arbitra- 


shined on their offer to the union 


to extend the present contract for 
two years without change. 

The arbitration proposal had 
been made by UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther in a letter to Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.), chairman of 
the Senate Anti-Trust and Mon- 
poly Subcommittee, in a move de- 
Signed to prevent further inflation, 


shore up the sagging economy and 
prevent labor unrest. 
Companies Reject Offer 
But the suggestion was quickly 
rejected by the auto manufacturers, 
whose contracts with the UAW ex- 
pire at the end of May. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Wage- -Price Freeze 


Rej ected by Meany 


THE SIGN TELLS THE STORY for reg two sons ; of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifton Strosnider, Winchester, Va. Douglas (left) and Donald 
were born July 1, 1956, about six weeks after daddy and some 400 
other members of Rubbers Workers Local 511 were forced on 
strike by the O’Sullivan Rubber Corp. (See story page 11.) 


Production, Payrolls Drop Again 


Slump W orseas Ike, 
Congress Still Stall 


By Saul Miller 


The drive for government action to stem the downward course 
of the nation’s worst postwar recession remained stalled near dead 


center as Congress moved slowly 


on critical bills and the Adminis- 


tration maintained its “wait-and-see” approach. 
The severity of the recession was sharply underscored by a report 


from the Federal Reserve Board 


that industrial production fell in 
April for the eighth straight month. 


The board’s index fell two 
points to 126 percent of the 
1947-49 average. The peak in- 
dex figure was 146 in December 
1956. 


The board said: “Output of 
durable goods and minerals con- 
tinued to decline in April while 
activity in non-durable goods 
industries was maintained at the 
March levels.” 


On the legislative front, mean- 
while, there were these develop- 
ments: 


—tThe Senate passed and sent 
to the house a longrange 


program for federal aid to chroni- 


cally depressed areas. House Bank- 
ing Committee Chairman Brent 
Spence (D-Ky.) has promised to 
speed action on a similar bill now 
before the committee. 


—The Senate Finance. Com- 


mittee opened hearings on 


a House-passed emergency unem- 
ployment compensation bill with} 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) charg- 


ing the measure was a “gigantic 
on the unemployed and 


hoax” 


Chairman Harry. F. Byrd (D-Va.) 


calling federal action unnecessary. 

—House Democratic Leader 

John W. McCormack (D- 
Mass.) issued a call for a cut in 
personal income taxes as a major 
anti-recession measure. A similar 
call came from Sen. Clifford P. 


a Recession 
Is Blamed 
On PayLag 


By Gene Zack 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Flatly re- 
jecting proposals for a wage-price 
“freeze,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has called for a boost in 


purchasing power to bolster the 
=| Sagging economy. 


He said acceptance of the propos- 


4 | al, made by the Commerce Dept.’s 
; | top-level Business Advisory Coun- 


cil, would only perpetuate the im- 
balance between wages, prices and 
profits which, he said, led to the 
present recession. 

“If there was a proper balance 
between wages and prices and 
profits,” Meany told the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers con- 
vention here, “we wouldn’t be 
in this trouble—we wouldn’t have 
5 million people unemployed 
today.” 

“In the final analysis, the key to 
this dynamic American economy 
that people like to boast about. . « 
is purchasing power in the hands 
of the great mass of the people,” the 
AFL-CIO president said. 

“When that purchasing power is 
there we will go forward, and when 
it is not there we will stop and go 
backwards.” 


Businessmen Asked ‘Freeze’ 


The idea of the “freeze” was 
advanced last week by a special 
seven-man anti-recession committee 
of the Business Advisory Council, 
a panel of 100 business and finan- 
cial leaders which meets in private 
session six times a year. The com- 
mittee recommended that “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower call for a volun- 
tary, one-year moratorium on fur- 
ther wage- increases by labor and 
on corresponding prices increases 
by business.” 

Pres. Eisenhower, asked about 
the “freeze” proposal at a news 
conference, said it sounded like 
“merely trying to use persuasive 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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10% Postal 


cussion, agreed on an average 


The pay hike represents an 


postal revenue.” 


Agreed to by Conferees ° 


A House-Senate conference, after nearly 11 weeks of dis- 
active to Jan. 1 for the 530,000 employes of the postal service. 


year and is coupled with increases in postal rates designed to 
bring in $530 million annually. 
House was regarded as uncertain. 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S.C.), conference committee chair- 
man, expressed doubt that Pres. Eisenhower would veto the 
bill. If he does, Johnston added, “he’ll kill $530 million in 


He maintained “a pay bill. will be passed” in case of veto, 
and said hearings will then be held on rate increases “until 
Congress adjourns.” The conference committee agreed on 
1-cent increases for all first-rate mail classifications; hikes of 
30 to 60 percent, spread over three years, in second-class rates, 
and of 66 2/3 percent over two years in third-class rates. 


Pay Hike 


10 percent wage increase retro- 
expenditure of $257 million a 


Its reception at the White 
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Grand Jury Indicts 
Fi ive Drug Firms 


* Trenton, N. ‘IFive major drug firms have been accused of price}- 
gouging in the sale of polio vaccine to federal, state and local govern- 
ments in the nationwide campaign to immunize school children 


against infantile paralysis. 


"A federal grand jury returned an anti-trust indictment in U.S. 
— 
firms—which were the sole pro-|- 


District Court charging the firms 
with conspiring to fix prices in the 
sale of millions of dollars worth of 
vaccine. The companies ptomptly 
denied the charges. 

Named as defendants were Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Allied Laboratories, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City; 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., and Parke Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The companies. are among a 
group in the industry which identify 
themselves as “ethical” drug houses 
because they confine their product 
advertising to medical and drug 
journals. 

The indictment charged that the 


Canadian Rail 
Strike Ends 
After 3 Days 


- Montreal—A strike by the Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 
against the discharge of diesel fire- 
men-helpers in Canadian Pacific 
Railway yard and freight service 
was ended with the aid of the fed- 
eral government and the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 

Details of the peace pact were 
not immediately made public. It 
was worked out three days after 
the walkout started and followed 
a week of marathon bargaining 
sessions during which the railroad 
rejected several union compromise 
offers. 

The strike grew out of a royal 
commission’s finding that firemen- 
helpers represented by the brother- 
hood are not needed on diesel en- 
gines in yard and freight service 
as they were on steam locomotives. 
The union rejected the finding. 
When the company selected May 
11 as the date for starting layoffs 
of some 3,000 brotherhood mem- 
bers, the union picked the same day 
to strike. 


Firms Use Seniority to Bar 


Giving Jobs to 


Some marginal employers “are not above” using the physically 
handicapped worker to destroy union seniority, George T. Brown, 
assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, charged at the annual 
meeting of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Phys- 


ically Handicapped. 


a worker with seniority in a job he 
can handle when he becomes handi- 
capped are artificial, he contended. 

“Where there is a union in the 
plant,” he explained, “the local un- 
ion, is called upon to protect not 
only this one member but all of its 
members who may become im- 
paired. 

“Technically this adjustment 
can be made without disturbing 
the protection given all workers 
through seniority, for there can 
be modifications of seniority rules 
without endangering contract 
provisions for seniority. Men of 
good will are finding solutions to 
this problem day in and day out. 

“When the problem is pre- 
sented as an exception to the 
rule and not as the basis of estab- 
lishing a foundation for the even- 
tual destruction of the seniority 
principle, even the few ‘difficul- 
ties’ will disappear. After all, 
not every difficulty is genuine.” 

Brown recalled that the AFL- 


Many of the difficulties of Fob hela 3 


#& 


ducers of the polio vaccine during 
the early days—conspired. to fix 
prices and eliminate competition on 
sales to federal and local govern- 
ments. 
’ Assistant Atty. Gen. Victor R. 
Hansen, who heads the anti-trust 
division, said the vaccine pro- 
ducers were accused of combin- 
ing to submit “uniform bids to 
public agencies” and with having 
adopted non-competitive terms of 
sale and uniform pricing 
methods. 


Hansen said industry sales of the 
vaccine totaled more than $125 mil- 
lion, with more than half of the 
doses bought by public authorities. 
The bulk of these sales were made 
under the 1955 Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cination Assistance Act under 
which $53.6 million was allocated 
to the states for the purchase of 
vaccine and the administration of 
mass clinics for school children. 


Sought Criminal Indictments 

The “substantial” volume of sales 
which took place, Hansen said, and 
the fact that a “significant” indus- 
try was involved, led the govern- 
ment to seek criminal indictments 
instead of the more normal civil 
proceedings against the drug firms. 

The price-fixing indictments were 
the latest in a series of incidents 
embarrassing Administration han- 
dling of the vaccine since its discov- 
ery by Dr. Jonas E. Salk in 1955. 
The program originally was ham- 
pered by shortages which resulted 
from failure to “foresee” parental 
demands for the vaccine, according 
to testimony given at a congres- 
sional hearing by Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Pres. Eisenhower’s - first 
secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Mrs. Hobby resigned shortly 
thereafter and was succeeded in the 
HEW spot by Marion E. Folsom, 
who last week announced plans to 
step down from the cabinet post 
next month. Nominated to fill the 


CIO “has long been identified as 


vacancy was Arthur D. Flemming. 


Handicapped 


an active force” in finding jobs for 
handicapped workers, whether they 
were crippled on or off the job. 
He emphasized the AFL-CIO’s 
stress on cooperation as the key to 
success, and its belief that the hand- 
icapped are entitled to “equality 
of opportunity and equality of 
treatment.” 


Plumbing Study Set 
By Union, Industry 

A review and revision of previ- 
ously developed techniques to pro- 
mote wider use of plumbing and 
pipe fitting installations and ma- 
terials in construction was author- 
ized by a joint labor-management 
committee at a meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

Working together in the cam- 
paign are the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters, National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors and Mechan- 
ical Contractors Association. The 
study will be carried on by a joint 
industry program committee re- 
cently established by the three cr- 


(Continued from page 1) 
Case (R-N.J.), who termed a tax 
cut vital in aiding the nation’s re- 
covery. The Administration con- 
tinued its opposition, with Com- 
merce Sec. Weeks claiming that 
his Business Advisory Council gen- 
erally was opposed to tax reduction 
to fight the recession. | 


—The White House asked 
Congress to authorize an 
“emerBency” increase of $4 billion 
in the mortgage insurance program 
of the Federal Housing Authority. 
Economic Picture Darkens 


On the economic front there were 
these developments: 

1—Wage and salary income con- 
tinued to decline in April with man- 
ufacturing payrolls dropping almost 
$750 million at an annual rate from 
March. Wage and salary payments 
were down $1.6 billion for the first 
four months of 1948 and off $9.2 
billion since August 1957. 

2—The nation’s gross national 
product—measure of the nation’s 
output of goods and services— 
was even lower in the first quar- 
ter of 1958 than preliminary Com- 
merce Dept. estimates had indi- 
cated. The first quarter figure of 
an annual rate of $422 billion was 
a drop of $10.6 billion from the 
previous quarter and $18 billion 
lower than the record rate set in 
the third quarter of 1957. 

3—The number of unemployed 
workers who exhausted their job- 
less benefits totaled 230,000 in 
March offsetting to a great extent 
a drop of 66,000 in those drawing 
compensation for the week ending 
Apr. 26. 

A goodly share of the decline 
was attributed to the increase in 
the number of exhaustions. 

The Senate action on the de- 
pressed area bill was the second in 
three years. It approved a similar 
measure in 1956 but the House 
took no action. 

The bill, approved by a 46-to-36 
vote, carries $375 million in federal 
funds—$300 million in revolving 
loans and $100 million each for in- 
dustrial and rural redevelopment. 
In addition, $75 million in annual 
grants are authorized to develop 
community facilities to enable an 
area to attract new industry. 

The measure carries the sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO but is 
generally opposed by the Admin- 
istration on the grounds that the 
amount of aid is excessive. Pres. 
Eisenhower recommended no 
more than $50 million in loans. 

The bill also carries a provision 

for payment of prevailing wages 
on construction jobs in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon law. 

The House Banking Committee 
is continuing hearings on a similar 


ganizations, 


bill as well as the Senate-approved 


Well? 


Congress Goes Slow 
As Economy Worsens 


community facilities measure for 
an extensive public works program. 

Solomon Barkin, research direc- 
tor for the Textile Workers Union, 
told the committee the Douglas- 
Payne bill passed by the Senate is 
the “appropriate approach” to han- 
dling the depressed area problems 
which are especially acute in the 
textile industry. 

Immediate action, said Bark- 
in, is urgently needed. “Auto- 
mation, technological change, 
new consumer demands and loca- 
tional shifts and the recession are 
creating new distressed areas.” 

The Senate Finance Committee 
hearings opened with Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell endorsing the 
House-approved measure to extend 
benefits 50 percent for workers 
who have exhausted state unem- 
ployment compensation ‘since July 
1, 1957. The measure is temporary, 
expiring April 1959. 

The House bill allows each state 


to decide whether or not it would 


“accept” loans to extend jobless 
benefits. 


Douglas Exposes ‘Hoax’ 

Douglas said that a telegraphic 
poll of governors showed that not 
many states would be able to take 
advantage of the provisions and that 
the bill was in effect a “hoax.” 

He produced wires from 19 
governors of whom 14 said some 
sort of state legislative action 
would be necessary if their states 
were to take part in the program. 
Four said they thought a state 
constitutional amendment might 
be needed. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, in its Action Bulletin, termed 
the House measure a “phony bill 
which would do almost nothing to 
aid unemployed workers during the 
current recession and nothing at all 
to meet the long-range need to im- 
prove unemployed compensation 
programs.” 


Schnitzler to Talk 
At Unity House 


Forest Park, Pa.— AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
will be one of the principal speakers 
at a conference, “Civil Rights— 
America’s Turning Point,” sched- 
uled for the Ladies Garment Work- 
er’s Unity House here during the 
Memorial Day weekend by the 
Jewish Labor Committee’s National 
Trade Union Council. 

Other speakers will be Executive 
Sec. Roy Wilkins of the NAACP; 
Harry Golden, publisher of the 
Carolina Israelite; Charles S. Zim- 
merman, chairman of the AFL- 
CIO Civil Rights Committee and 
vice president of the ILG, and 
Adolph Held, chairman of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee, 


NAM Hit for 
te 


ing Slurp 


Against Labor 


The National Associction of 
Manufacturers is using the reces. 
sion and the legislation atriosphere 
it has generated “to dectroy organ. 
ized labor’s economic strength,” 


, | AFL-CIO Organization Dir. John 


Livingston charged .in his depart. 
ment’s Bulletin. 
Livingston based b's charges 
on recent testimony by IJAM 
Pres. Milton Lightner be“o-e the 
«Horse Banking Commitize, and 
on a kit the employer organiza. 
tion has prepared for distribution 
amon women’s clubs. 
In his testimony Lightner de. 


.|clared the basic causes of the. de. 


cline in economic activity were, the 
federal tax policy and “wage ins 
creases exceeding gains in Produc. 
tivity, which have forced Prices up 
to the point where there is reluc. 
tance by consumers to buy.” 

Livingston described Lightner’s 
attempt to blame the recession on 
organized labor a “mangling of eco. 
nomic facts.” The real significance 
of the testimony, he said, was “the 
naked declaration of the aim of his 
organization to impair the economic 
power of labor.” 

The NAM kit for women’s 
called “Are You the Victim?” con- 
tains canned material along similar 
lines for meetings and publicity 
releases. 

“Aside from the rotten vicious- 
ness and blatant dishonesty of the 
materialy it contains,” comment- 
ed Livingston, “what is impor- 
tant about the kit is that it reveals 
the scope of the anti-union cam- 
paign being masterminded by the 
NAM.” 

Organized labor should respond 
to the challenge by intensifying or- 
ganizing efforts “until all of work- 
ing America is part of the family of 
AFL-CIO,” he urged. ~ 


Ives Retires; 
Hot Primary 
In Alabama 


Major political battles involving 
the South and the State of New 
York were signaled by retirement 
of New Yoyk’s Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(R) and an Alabama primary in 
which Democratic party control de- 
pends on a runoff election. 

Ives, a 12-year veteran elected in 
the past with substantial labor sup- 


port, announced that for reasons of 


health he had made an “irrevoca- 
ble” decision against seeking a third 
term. 

Race Wide Open 

The effect was to throw wide 
open efforts by aspiring Repub- 
licans to obtain organization back- 
ing for a “ticket” that might com- 
mand support. 

Nelson Rockefeller and for- 
mer GOP National Committee 
Chairman Leonard Hall have 
been rivals for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination to run 

against the formidable Gov. 
Averell Harriman (D), who is 
seeking re-election. Other Re- 
publicans mentioned for either 
governor or senator include Rep. 
Kenneth Keating and Assembly 
Speaker Oswald D. Heck. 

In Alabama, a runoff primary 
June 3 will determine whether 
party “loyalists” or pro-Dixiecrat 
forces will control the Democratic 
State Executive Committee for the 
next four years. If anti-loyalists 
win, they are expected to repeal the 
present rule that candidates must 
take an oath they have not sup- 
ported non-Democrats. 

In the New Mexico primaries 
May 13, Sen. Dennis Chavez (D) 
was renominated. John Burroughs 
defeated Joseph A. Bursey for the 
gubernatorial nomination to oppose 
incumbent Gov. Edwin L. Mechem 
(R). 
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AFL-Cto, NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.,C., SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1958 


Workers. Losing I Millions 


Labor Pays Dearly 
For Budget Slash — 


“Unconscionable employers” are chiseling workers out of millions 
of dollars in wages because of inadequate funds for the Labor 
Dept.’s wages and hours enforcement arm, the AFL-CIO told 
a Senate appropriations subcommittee. 


Calling for restoration of funds 


slashed from the budget of the 


Wage and Hour Div., Hyman H:'® 
Bookbinder, AFL-CIO legislative 
representative, said a survey last 
year showed workers were cheated 
out of $19 million in minimum 
wages and another $64.1 million in 
overtime payments. 


The federation spokesman said 
this “shocking” situation devel- 
oped because Congress cut budg- 
et requests for this division by 
$288,000 last year, with Pres. 
Eisenhower reducing this year’s 
proposal by an additional $100,- 


“In view of the continued wide- 
spread violations of the’ laws,” 
Bookbinder told the subcommitte, 
“it is clear that a further reduction 
in operation will only give more 
encouragement to unconscionable 
employe’s to chisel on their lowest 
paid employes.” 


Whittles at New Deal 


Testifying on the appropriations 
measures for the Labor Dept. and 
the Health, Education and Welfare 
Dept., the AFL-CIO legislative 
representative said that the entire 
Administration budget “reflects 
backwardness, timidity and a basic 
lack of faith,” because it aims at 
whittling away at funds needed 
to continue social welfare legisla- 
tion enacted since New Deal days. 


Economy’s Imbalance 


Blamed on Low Wages 


(Continued from page 1) 


powers” and that he “would have 
to take a look at that as a feasible 
suggestion.” 

The Steelworkers wage’ policy 
committee voted to seek higher 
wages and -improved fringe benefits 
for 214,000 workers in metal 
fabricating plants. “A recession 
year,” said USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald, “is not the time for a 
backward step.” 


Meany said the proof of exist- 
ing “imbalance” would be seen in 
the financial reports of the giant 
corporations at a time when “30 
percent of the nation’s productive 
capacity is idle, machines are 
dead, millions of people are not 
producing anything, and not 
drawing any wages.” 


He cited the steel corporations 
which reported first-quarter profits 
of $62.5 million after taxes while 
operating at only 54 percent of 
capacity, and.General Motors Corp. 
with profits in the same period of 
$184 million after taxes despite a 
sharp dropoff in car production. 

Meany asked scathingly: 


“Where is the proper balance be- 
tween wages and prices and profits 
upon which you predicate the idea 
of a wage-price freeze? Where is 
the balance between the fellow who 
draws wages and the fellow who 
makes profits?” 


No Thought for Consumers 

Big business, he said, has taken 
advantage of “enormdus profits and 
tax incentives” in recent years to 
push forward plant-expansion pro- 
grams in order te produce more 
goods. 

“But at no time,” he added, 
“did they make any effort to 
increase consumer purchasing 
Power, so that they could buy 
these additional things that were 
going to be produced through 
plant expansion.” 

Sharply critical of Administra- 


ep te eg 


City Workers Family Budget, initi- 
ated at the request of Congress in 


conditions for American families. 
This budget, Bookbinder told the 
subcommittee, is 


policy and related problems,” add- 
ing that the AFL-CIO believed 


Bookbinder urged congres- 
sional action “to improve upon 
the President’s budget requests” 
in order to match Soviet scientific 
achievements and halt the eco- 
nomic downturn. 


He called for completion of the 
1945 in order to appraise living 


“an important 
guide to action on wage policy, tax 


additional funds are needed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in order 
to provide better information than 
is now available. 

In the area of medical research, 
the legislative representive com- 
mended the House for increasing 
Eisenhower’s budget request for the 
National Institutes of Health by 
$8.2 million. 

The AFL-CIO also called for ap- 
propriation of the full $210 million 
for hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton Act to meet the na- 
tional shortage of 900,000 hospital 
beds, noting that such a move 
would have the added value of 
providing a spur. to the nation’s 
economic recovery. 


tion policies to meet the recession, 
Meany termed the House-approved 
unemployment compensation meas- 
ure, which got Pres. Eisenhower’s 
blessings, as “‘too little,” and called 


minor governmental spending meas- |: 


ures enacted thus far as “‘too late,” 
because “you cannot translate 
stepped-up government spending 
into pay envelopes for many, many 
months.” 

He was sharply critical of Com- 
merce Sec. Sinclair Weeks for jug- 
gling release’ dates of employment 
figures whenever he finds “little 
straws in the wind” to support 
“optimistic statements that we have 
reached the bottom.” 


New Deal Took Action 

The White House, he told the 
ACWA delegates, is taking a “com- 
fortable” position on the recession, 
citing “built-in safeguards against 
depression,” without mentioning the 
fact that the laws to which they 
refer were part of the social reforms 
enacted during the New Deal over 
the opposition of the Republican 
Party. P ~ 

“I would like to point out,” 
Meany said, “that even those 
built-in safeguards have limits. 
When unemployment insurance 
is exhausted for a worker, it is 
no longer a safeguard against 
depression, as far as he is con- 
cerned, because he is then re- 
moved from the market entirely 
as a purchaser.” 


Answering charges that proposed 
tax reductions, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and 
public works measures are infla- 
tionary, Meany declared: 


“If we are going to compute the/ 


cost of measures to relieve this 
situation, what does it cost America 
to have 5 million people unem- 
ployed, and how do you measure 
that cost? What kind of values do 


MESSAGES FOR AN ABSENT GOVERNOR were left outside the executive mansion in Spring- 
field, Ill., by 1,400 trade unionists from Rock Island who marched on the state capital to demand 
a special legislative session to improve unemployment benefits. Delegates to the unemployment con- 
ference, called by Auto Workers’ Region 4, had invited Gov. William G. Stratton (R) to attend the 


session, but the state’s chief executive left to attend a meeting of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial As- 
sociation in Washington. 


Big Three Reject UAW Proposal 


(Continued from page 1) 


In the letter to Kefauver, with 
copies going to GM, Ford and 
Chrysler, Reuther had recom- 
mended arbitration by a tripartite 
panel of economists of all the 
economic issues involved in cur- 
rent collective bargaining, with 
the express understanding that 
the total amount to be awarded 
“would not require a price in- 
crease.” 

On the subject of the union’s 
profit-sharing proposal made to the 
Big Three as part of its 1958 con- 
tract talks, Reuther told the sen- 
ator the union would likewise be 
bound by the decision of the ar- 
biters as to whether the plan was 
“non-inflationary and a sound and 
practical way to measure the 
equity to which workers, stockhold- 
ers and consumers were entitled out 
of the fruits of our developing 
technology.” 


Five-man Board Proposed 
The UAW-recommended a five- 
man board of arbitration for each 
company, with two of its members 
to be economists designated by the 
union, two by management, and 
an impartial chairman chosen by 
the other members. 


It offered, as an interim measure, 
to accept the present annual im- 
provement factor of 7 cents al- 
ready offered by the companies dur- 
ing the period that the arbiters 
were studying the issue. 

In rejecting the proposal, the 
auto manufacturers protested that 
the economists would lack intimate 


New Film Additions 
Listed in Pamphlet 


Recent additions to the 
AFL-CIO film library which 
may be rented by local unions 
or state and city central 
bodies are listed in a new 
pamphlet published by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Educa- 
tion. 

The list briefly describes 
each film and gives the run- 
ning time and cost of rental, 
which ranges from $2 to $8. 
In addition, it gives more de- 
tailed reviews of 25 new 
films which have been added 
to the library, and outlines 
the AFL-CIO Film-a-Month 


Plan under which labor 
movies are made available at 
regular intervals, 


Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained from the de- 
partment’s Film Div., 815 
Sixteenth St., N.We, Wash- 


you use—money or human values?” 


ington 6, D. C. 


experience in the industry and 
would not be qualified to write a 
new contract. 

Reuther said the stand of the 
auto companies was designed to 
“hide the real truth about wages, 
prices and profits in the automo- 
tive industry and other industries 
under monopoly control with ad- 
ministered price policies.” 

While contfact talks continued 
without appreciable progress, the 


Electrical, Radio and Machine 


annual convention of the union 
June 2. 


To Arbitrate Contract Provisions 


Workers—representing workers in 
six plants which comprise GM’s 
electrical division—charged the cor- 
poration with “arrogance” and 
“lack of faith” in collective bar- 
gaining. 

The IUE—which, like the UAW, 
was notified by the company that 
it was terminating collective bar- 
gaining agreements as of May 29 
—charged the company with trying 
to provoke a strike “im order to 
reduce its inventories.” 


Petrillo to Retire as Head 


Of Musicians Next June 


James C. Petrillo, president of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, will not accept renomination to succeed himself at the 61st 


which opens in Philadelphia on 


His decision to retire from the Presidency, to which he has been 


revealed in a personal communi- 
cation to the menibership appear- 
ing in the current issue of union’s 
Official publication, The Interna- 
tional Musician. 

In the published announcement 
Petrillo notes that he has served 
as a labor leader for 42 of his 66 
years and that he has been an 
officer of the Musicians for the last 
26 years. He is also a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO and is presi- 
dent of his home Musicians’ local 
in Chicago. 


“Now,” says the Petrillo state- 
ment, “I feel the time has come 
when I must decline to accept the 
nomination as president of the 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians at the 61st annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. I hope and 
pray the delegates to this conven- 
tion will respect my wishes by 
not nominating me for the presi- 
dency of our great organization 
and if nominated by permitting 
me to withdraw.” 


Having been advised by his phy- 
sician that he should take things 
easy, Petrillo said, “to continue just 
to hold the position of President 
would make me a traitor to the 
cause that I have been fighting so 
hard for.” 


Convention to Name Successor 

Petrillo’s announced determina- 
tion to retire as president of the 
Musicians means that his successor 
will be elected during the June 2 
convention: and will assume office 
immediately. The federation will 
also elect a vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer and five members of 
its international executive board. 

The Musicians Union convention 
comprises about 1,200 delegates 


representing some 700 local unions 


elected 18 successive years, was'*— 


James C. Petrillo 
Announces His Retirement 


in the United States and Canada. 
Petrillo’s announcement, coming 
well in advance, makes for a wide- 
open convention. The Musicians 
elect their officers each year by 
secret ballot. 


Watch on Jiminez 
Is Asked by Meany 


Regret that Marcos Perez Jimi- 
nez, former dictator of Venezuela, 
and the head of his security police, 
Pedro Estrada, are living in Florida 
was expressed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany to Roy R. Rubot- 
tom, assistant secretary of state for 
Latin American affairs.. 

Meany asked Rubottom that this 
country be “constantly vigilant” 
lest the two engage in subversive 
activities directed against the pres- 


ent democratic government in 
Venezuela, - 
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House Passes Mutual se cistal Bill ; 


- Foreign Aid, Reciprocal Trade 


Face Showdowns in Congress 


The House passed the foreign aid bill and headed for a showdown on a second key piece of foreign 
‘policy legislation, extension of the reciprocal-trade program. 
The foreign aid bill authorizes the expenditure of $2.9 billion in new funds—the amount recom- 
mended by the Foreign Affairs Committee after it had cut $339 million from Pres. Eisenhower’s 
request—and $644 million unspent from previous authorizations. The vote was 259 to 134, with 150 


Democrats and 109 Republicans® 


giving it bipartisan support on a 
roll-call vote, and 58 Democrats 
and 76 Republicans against. 

The authorization carries the 
amount urged by the AFL-CIO. 
But another battle will come 
when Congress votes on appro- 
priations for military security 
spending. Actual appropriations 
in the past have always been less 
than authorizations. 

The AFL-CIO position on the 
bill was spelled out-in a letter to 
all House members from Legisla- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller. 

“The security of the United 
States and of the entire free world 
depends upon our success in resist- 
ing Soviet penetration—both mili- 
tary and economic,” he wrote. “The 
mutual security program is an in- 
dispensable part of the program to 
resist such penetration. 


Program Makes Jobs 

“The American economic reces- 
sion is being used by some as a 
pretext for scuttling or substantially 
reducing the foreign aid program. 
This would be, in our judgment, a 
Curtailment of the 
program would only worsen, not 
ameliorate, the recession since 600,- 
000 American jobs are directly de- 
pendent upon our mutual security 
expenditures. 

“The bill represents the very least 
we should do to assist the free and 
uncommitted nations of the world 
to help provide security against 
Soviet aggression.” 

‘Compromise’ Sought 
Several amendments aimed at 
. banning aid to so-called neutral 
countries were voted down. Ap- 
proved was a proposal by Rep. 
Michael A. Feighan (D-O.) bar- 
ring assistance to Yugoslavia 
unless the President notifies Con- 
gress within 90 days that that 
nation is not under Soviet con- 
trol, and that the aid is essential 
to national security. 

Meantime, the House Ways and 
Means Committee took up the pro- 
posed five-year extension of re- 
ciprocal trade, which expires June 
30. Discussions got under way 
after both Democratic and Repub- 


lican leaders had warned Eisen- 
hower he must compromise unless 
lhe wanted to endanger its passage. 

Eisenhower said both bills 

were as important as any defense 
measure, but that he would 
rather lose the reciprocal trade 
bill than “compromise” with 
congressmen who wanted to 
add “protectionist” amendments. 
Later the White House agreed to 
an amendment allowing Con- 
gress, by two-thirds vote, to over- 
rule the President on tariff rises 
recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Still to be considered by the com- 
mittee were AFL-CIO proposals to 
avert contradictory amendments by 
a program of federal aid to work- 


Movie Crafts Hit 
Spanish-Made Film 


Hollywood—The Hollywood 
Film Council, composed of unions 
representing more than 24,000 
workers in the motion picture in- 
dustry here, has announced that it 
plans to organize a nationwide boy- 
cott against the film, John Paul 
Jones, being filmed in Spain by 
Samuel Bronston for Warner Bros. 
release. 

The council said it also will file 
formal protests with Congress and 
Pres. Eisenhower against U. S. Navy 
cooperation in the eeapecteg of 
the picture. 

The council said it was not pro- 
testing the filming of scenes legiti- 
mately laid abroad, but termed it a 
“travesty” that scenes like a ball- 
room sequence, supposedly laid in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in which 150 
Spanish women will portray early- 
day Virginia belles, should be made 
there. 


ILO to Open Office 
In Moscow Jan. 1 


Moscow—The Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization will open a Moscow of- 
‘fice, to be staffed by Russians, on 
Jan. 1, 1959, as the result of an 
agreement with the Soviet govern- 
ment, ILO Dir. Gen. David A. 
Morse announced here. 


ers, companies and communities ad- 

versely affected by imports deemed 

essential to national security. 
Protectionists Headed Off , 

The committee tentatively ap- 
proved one amendment, the text of 
which it did not'make public, which 
was aimed at heading off a pro- 
tectionist push for mandatory im- 
port quotas. 

Chairman Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) 
said it would rewrite the present 
“national security” clause, which 
gives the President unlimited au- 
thority to restrict imports of any 
product which threaten to impair 
national security. 

The new language would not 
affect the President’s power to make 
final decisions, but would stream- 
line procedures and set up “more 
understandable and intelligible 
standards” to be followed, he said. 


Union Rejects 
Rubber Firms’ 


‘Freeze’ Plan 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers international wage policy com- 
mittee has rejected a proposal from 
the industry’s Big Four that nego- 


proved insurance and pension bene- 

fits be cancelled this year. 
Instead, it demanded a “substan- 

tial and adequate wage increase,” 


unemployment benefits from the 
present 65 percent of weekly pay to 
100 percent. 

The request that bargaining be 
cancelled for this year was sent 
URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster by 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone and 
U.S. Rubber in separate letters. 
The employers claimed the indus- 
try is among those hit hardest by 
the recession. 

The union already has notified 
Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone 
of its desire to reopen wages under 
the current contracts. In addition, 
it has notified Goodyear and Good- 
rich of its intention to bargain on 


insurance and pensions. 


THE HERO-PHYSICIAN OF HURRICANE AUDREY, 


HE 


Dr. Cecil W. Clark (center) receives a 


special citation for humanitarianism from the Louisiana AFL-CIO. Although two of his children 
were swept to their death during the storm, the doctor worked round-the-clock, ministering to the 
hurricane’s victims. Louisiana trade unionists, who donated free labor to rebuild the area after last 
year’s tragedy, also raised $14,000 to reequip Dr. Clark’s clinic. 
Perlis (left), AFL-CIO Community Services director, and Victor Bussie, state labor body president. 


Making the presentation are Leo 


AUSTRALIAN VISITOR calls on AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 


J. Cahill, left, is Labor Party prime minister of New South Wales, 


tiations on higher wages and im-] 


and an increase in supplemental} * 


Reds Asked to Square 


Threats, ‘Coexistence’ 


Bostonx-AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, accepting a citation 


from the Massachusetts Committee of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, called on Premier Khrushchev to square his threats against 


the democracies with his claim that Russia wants “peaceful com 
existence” with other countries regardless of differing social systems, 


“Last May,” he said “Khrushchev 


boasted that the Soviets would 
soon ‘catch up to the United States 
level of per capita output of meat, 
milk and butter; then we shall have 
shot a highly powerful torpedo at 
the underpinnings of capitalism.’ 
“This boast is rather interest- 
ing. It should make alt of us 
think. For years our country has 
far exceeded Communist Russia 
in the production and consump- 
tion of these and other consumer 
goods. Throughout these years 
this American superiority was 
never used to and never intended 
to ‘torpedo the underpinnings’ of 
the Soviet social system. 

“Why then does Khrushchev in- 
sist that the Soviets’ catching up 
with us. in the output of meat, milk 
and butter will ‘torpedo the under- 
pinnings’ of our social system?” 


Cites Low Incomes 


Meany recalled that at least two- 
thirds of the free, uncommitted 
people of the world have annual 
per capita incomes of less than 
$200. 

“But their hopes for a better 
life are rising,” he added. “It is 
in our interest, as well as theirs, to 
help transform their anticipations 
into attainments. With real coordi- 
nation, America and the free world 
would have far greater unity and 
strength for the task of assuring 
mankind that it will be spared the 
horrors of atomic war. 

“Only by violating every pre- 
cept of human decency has the 
Kremlin been able to build up 
an economy the bulk of whose 


|Transport Workers 


Fight Power ‘Grab’ 


New York—The Transport 
Workers are fighting what they 
call the give-away sale of the Trans- 
port Authority’s power plants to the 
Consolidated Edison Co. 


+ A city committee has proposed 


the sale to Mayor Robert Wagner. 
Consolidated Edison has offered 
$82 million payable over three 
years, assumption of $41 million 
in modernization contracts, job 
guarantees for the 1,600 employes, 
payment of real estate taxes and 
assurance of power for 40 years at 

a “fair” pricé. 

The TWU contends the power 
property and rights are worth $300 
million now and much more over 
the next 40 years. The union has 
engaged Arthur J. Goldberg, spe- 
cial counsel for the AFL-CIO, to 
work with John F. O’Donnell; the 
union’s general counsel, in opposing 
the sale. 

Goldberg’s first act was to appeal 
to Wagner, on the union’s behalf, 
for a public hearing on the sale. 
He said he was prepared to submit 
data showing it would not be to the 
advantage of the city, the people, 
the authority or the workers, 


output goes into heavy industry 
for equipping huge conventional 
armies and nuclear weapons 
delivery systems which, in some 
instances, are superior to ours, 
Consumer welfare has been dis- 
regarded in the economic prog- 
ress of the Soviet Empire.” 

The Massachusetts Committee, 
which has been working for 20 
years to lessen group tensions and 
improve group relations in Greater 
Boston, also gave citations to Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U.S. ambassador to 
the United Nations, and Philip M. 
Klutznick, international president, 
of B’nai B’rith. 


Labor Seeks 


Program for 


Metal Industry 


’ A five-point program to make the 

metal mining industry healthy and 
keep it that way has been proposed 
to a Senate minerals subcommittee 
by officials of three AFL-CIO un- 
ions. 

A new domestic minerals agency 
was proposed by Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers and 
Vice Pres. Elwood Swisher of the 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
Pres. Walter L. Mitchell, who previ- 
ously had submitted the same plan, 
advised Chairman James E, Murray 
(D-Mont), that “we fully concur.” 

The new agency would estab- 
lish an “economic” price for min- 
erals, and stockpile important key 
minerals bought when the market 
is low and sold when it is higher, 
but with restrictions on sales 
which would interfere in a labor 
dispute. 

When circumstances force & 
mine to close, the workers, the 


mines and their communities woul€ . 


be eligible for aid under a read- 
justment program comparable to 
that in the Trade Adjustment bill. 
Set Long-Range Aims 
On a long-range basis, the pro- 
grams would encourage explora- 
tion and mine development, estab- 
lish direct though limited subsidies 
to producers, and authorize an in- 
ternational commodity agreement 
to fix minimum and maximum 
prices and set up an international 
stockpile which would not be used 
in case of a labor dispute. 
McDonald and Swisher warned 
that import restrictions and high- 
er tariffs, which also have been 
suggested, may lead to disruption 
of the economies of some friend- 
ly nations and thus weaken this 
country’s traditional friendships. 
Mitchell said tariffs and quotas 
may boost the profits of a few giant, 
low-cost companies, but would pro- 
vide “hardly any relief at all” for 
smaller higher-cost mines, 
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| Page Five 


Airlines Display 
Emblem of UN _ 


By Arnold Beichman , 


INETEEN MONTHS AGO, in the cockpit of 

a DC-6 winging its way nonstop from Denver 

to Idlewild Airport, three airmen listened to radio 

Tefietins broadcasting the tragic news of the Hun- 
garian uprising against the Communists. 


Charles Dent of United Air Lines, his co-pilot, 
Richard Munger, and Engineer James Dunn. 

The three men talked about Hungary for awhile. 
Dunn had been taken prisoner in Hungary when his 
B-17 Flying Fortress had been shot down during 
World War II and Munger had been a Navy pilot. 
They talked about that war and they talked about 
Hungary and they asked themselves whether, as in- 
dividuals, they were not responsible and whether it 
wasn’t time for individuals to assume some responsi- 
bility for the struggle for peace with justice. 

The three airmen who fly for United Air Lines 
took time out and went to Europe, visited nine 
countries and talked to people, particularly air- 
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own responsibilities. When they got back they dis- 
tributed questionnaires on their own among air- 
line employes and passengers asking what they 
felt was the best hope for peace with justice. 

The answer they got was the United Nations. 
Then Dent got his idea which is spreading among 
US. airlines and is going beyond American frontiers: 


‘Let’s Sell the UN’ 


Let every commercial airline place the UN em- 
blem at the side of the passenger entrance with the 
two words underneath, “We Believe.” Let the air- 
lines provide UN literature and brochures in the 
pocket of every passenger seat. 

“Let’s sell the UN,” said Dent, “let’s make it 
famous, let’s make it work, let’s express our con- 
fidence in the UN.” 

A pilot with 17 years flying experience, Dent dem- 
onstrated his own faith in the idea with cold cash— 
$5,500. That money came to him as a bonus from 
United Air Lines because last October he belly- 
landed a DC-7 into Los Angeles on a foam-covered 
runway when the plane’s landing gear jammed. Not 
& passenger was scratched. 

Dent contributed the money to the United States 
Committee for the UN to help carry the ball. 


Gets Union’s Support 

Then Dent went to his AFL-CIO union, the Air- 
line Pilots Association, and took up his idea with 
Clarence N. Sayen,* president, and Capt.. Charles 
Spencer of Pan-American Airways, ALPA vice- 
president. They were enthusiastic about the idea and 
Sayen wrote a letter to Capt. Dent which said in part: 
“The air line pilot is a citizen of the world in 

many respects. His daily work takes him across 

the boundaries of many states and foreign countries 

and he is often dependent upon the governments of 
distant municipalities, states or foreign countries 

to provide him with the essential facilities neces- 

sary to his personal safety and that of his passen- 

gers. 

%: “He is, therefore, vitally concerned with national 
and international affairs. The French, Italian, British, 
Greek, or Brazilian pilots are as concerned that New 
York City have proper navigation, communication, 
and airport facilities for safe operation into the area 
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Listening to the terrifying details of the Soviet — 
gaughter of Hungarian freedom fighters were Capt.” 


line personnel, to see what others felt about their | 


geles who flies into New York. 


Union. Pilot's Idea for Peace Gains Ground 


CAPT. CHARLES DENT 
Put wings on the UN 


as is their United States counterpart from Los An- 


“The greatest hove for’ pilots that peaceful ac- 
cess to the airspace of nations will continue and that 
adequate facilities be provided is the United Nations 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization.’ 


Backed by Foreign Pilots 


Last month, Dent went down to Bogota, Colombia, | ' 
for the 13th annual meeting of the International |: 
Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations and after | : 
listening to him, delegates from 32 countries passed | : 
“the concept |: 


a resolution unanimously endorsing 
of support to the United Nations through the display 


of the emblem of the United Nations and further to |g 
urge their operating — and other groups || 


to do so.” 


Then came ae from the Air Transport 
Association of America, comprising all U.S. com- 
mercial airlines, and the International Air Trans- 
port Association, which represents all the world’s 
airlines and then eight U.S. airlines, led by United, 
voted to place the UN emblem on their planes. 

The UN itself got behind it and designed the em- 


blem. Andrew Cordier, executive assistant to the 
UN secretary-general, wrote Capt. Dent: 


“A program such as this, originating with the 


men who fly the planes and the men who run the 


airlines of the world can come to mean a great deal 
in strengthening support for the work for peace 
and understanding through the United Nations.” 


Ocean Liners Next 

The idea isn’t going to stop there, according to 
Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr., national chairman of the 
U.S. Committee for the UN. Next step is to get 
ocean liners to display the UN emblem on their 
funnels or bows—anything that sails,- flies or just 
moves. 
Capt. Dent recalled that during the war, a vic- 
torious pilot always painted on the fuselage of his 
plane the country’s flag of an enemy pilot he had 
downed. 
“If we can do that with the flag of a country with 
whose people we are now friends,” he said, “why 
not do it for peace with a UN flag?” 
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CIO Airline Pilots Association, to “sell” the UN wins support from the world’s airlines, 


PASSENGERS BOARDING airliners around the globe may soon see the United Nations emblem 
emblazoned near the entrance as the plan created by Capt. Charles Dent, a member of the AFL- 


|Special Privilege vs. Democracy: 


TVA Achievements 
Feared by Utilities 


Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) was one of the sponsors of the legislation 
that created the Tennessee Valley Authority. He helped mark the 
25th anniversary of the creation of TVA ina speech to the American 
Public Power Association meeting in New Orleans. The following 
is excerpted from that address. 
§ boon PRESERVATION OF TVA as a strong, adaptable, respon- 
Sive agency is just as necessary in 1958 as its establishment was 
in 1933. I know of no other agency of our government which has 
met so well the problems of public responsibility. 
It is vital to our democratic processes to have government which | 
can stand up under the hardest public scrutiny—even unjustifiable 
vilification and abuse—yet reply, not with guile, but patiently with 
candor, as TVA has done. 

_ We must have government which can build strength for defense, 
eS ar a tere 

one. 

We must preserve in the example of TVA our national deter- 
mination to act for all our people, giving them always something 
more than second sitting at the table of special interests. 

The new generation of Americans may well ask: If TVA has 
been so triumphantly successful, why is its example not more 
readily follo ed? Why, after 25 years of proof, do we yet behold 
the spectacle of those who would undermine 
and destroy TVA? 


Fights. Special Privilege 
The answer is a story of the never-ending 
struggle between special privilege and democ- 
racy. After World War I, private interests 
blocked the use of Wilson Dam and the 
nitrate- plants and the development of the 
river. When Congress twice enacted legis- 
lation for navigation, power and flood control 
Hill on the Tennessee, the bills were vetoed. 

_ For years after the creation of TVA, private power companies 
dragged out court injunctions and vexatious litigation. They | 
built spite lines. Through false propaganda they sought to turn 
the farmers and municipalities against TVA. They tried every 
stratagem to make TVA a failure. 

Year after year, in virtually every session of Congress, we have 
had to fight off attacks on TVA—curtailed appropriations and 
crippling amendments that among other things would even deny 
TVA its authority to use its power proceeds for plant expansion and 
that would hamstring TVA’s ability to grow and to meet the expand- 
ing needs of municipalities, industries, farmer cooperatives and the 
national defense. 


Drive Against TVA Quickens 

In recent years new impetus has been added to the threat against 
TVA. 

First came the Dixon-Yates deal. Under this secret scheme, 
the Atomic Energy Commission opened negotiations with private 
companies for plant construction and power in the TVA service 
area at high costs. The power would not have gone into atomic 
plants but to TVA customers. 

Another government agency was to be the instrumentality for 
violating the TVA Act, boosting power costs, destroying TVA’s 
yardstick rates and opening all public power investments to similar 
private exploitation. Public exposure in the Senate caused even 
its proponents to turn against this blatant conspiracy. 

A straightforward, self-financing plan, under which TVA will 
finance future capital expansion through the sale of revenue bonds 
to be paid off from TVA power revenues, is now before Congress, 

Utilities Fight Yardstick 

The private utilities, which a few years ago urged revenue-bond 
financing for TVA when they thought it was impractical, now cry 
out against this plan. They have publicly announced lobbying 
plans to defeat the proposal. They continue to carry on their 


. nationwide campaign of false and misleading propaganda against 
| TVA. 


The private utilities hate TVA because TVA is a yardstick 
against which the people in all the states can measure excessive 
rates and monopolistic practices. TVA stands as a perpetual chal- 
lenge to the utilities. It is an argument they cannot answer. 
Consequently they would destroy it. They will never cease their 
attacks. 

This generation and the next and the next must stand mobilized 
and alert. We can never take for granted this great engine for . 
democracy. 

In evaluating and reappraising this magnificent experiment of 
25 years’ duration, let us always remember that the triumph of TVA 
is recorded in the homes and the farms of the valley—in installation 
of stoves and washing machines, refrigerators and freezers, milking 
machines, pumps, water systems and hay driers. 

It is recorded in the increased use of electricity by the people, not 
only in the region it serves but all over the nation. . 

It is recorded in the contributions of the great REA; which was 
born in this valley, to the faith and courage of the people. 

The symbol of our TVA is revealed when the lights go on at | 
nightfall all over the region. They shine out at dusk from barns, 
from kitchens and from parlors, deep in the coves and high en 


the hillsides, 
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Don’t Wait fer November 


y= THE NATION’S attention is riveted on the recession, | 
atomic disarmament and eruptions of violence in critical areas | 

of the globe, the men who will ultimately shiape America’s policies 
on these sand other questions are being selected in state primary 


elections. 


Labor has a large stake in the outcome of these primary elections, 
for they determine whether or not in November a candidate who is 
enlightened and informed on foreign policy, who supports labor’s 
anti-recession program, the fight on the open shoppers and the goal 
of securing appropriate labor legislation to curb improper practices, 
will be on the ballot. 


In the seven primaries held to date and the score or so sched- 
uled for the next 60 days, the make-up of the 86th Congress may 
be determined beyond repair in November. 


It’s time to couple the fight on unemployment with political action, | 


the fight for a sound foreign policy with an intensive registration 
drive, the fight against legislation designed to cripple unions with a 
“know-the-issues” campaign. And to make all these effective a deter- 
mined effort is needed to collect contributions for COPE. 


November may be too late. Let’s get going now! asaial 


When a Senator Quotes 


EN. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND’S bitter campaign to secure 
passage of a “right-to-work” law in California has tarnished his 
reputation for integrity. 

Elsewhere on this page the AFL-CIO News exposes Knowland’s 
distortion of a quotation from Samuel Gompers in his “right-to- 
work” material and his implied charge of censorship in the editing 
of Gompers’ autobiography by one of the nation’s outstanding labor 
historians. ; 

The evidence is overwhelming that Knowland is grossly misrepre- 
senting the Gompers quotation. We trust that the senator from Cali- 
fornia was merely “misinformed” and that he will now drop the 
quotation from his arsenal of weapons to attack the trade union 
movement. We much prefer a stubborn but honest Knowland. ~ 


Let’s Pass This Bill 


AS ALL THE HUE and cry on the need for labor legisla- 
tion to curb improper practices there goes practically unnoticed 
a bill Supported by the AFL-CIO, the Administration and members 
of both parties for across-the-board disclosure of the administration 
of all welfare funds. 

The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill cleared the Senate on a unanimous 
vote. It presently rests before the House Labor Committee awaiting 
action. 

This bill deals effectively with one of the major areas of im- 
proper practices in labor-management relations. Its passage by the 
House and approval by the White House deserves top priority in 
any congressional program on labor legislation. 

The House committee should clear it promptly for a vote by the 
full chamber. 
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Knowland Campaign Tactics 


GROSS DISTORTION of Samuel Gompers’ 

position on union security is being employed 
in the campaign of Sen. William F. Knowland (R) 
to secure adoption of a “right-to-work” law in his 
home state of California. 

Leaflets and flyers distributed by Knowland’s 
campaign committee and advocates of “right-to- 
work” legislation in California carry the following 
quotation from Knowland: 


“The late Samuel Gom- 

pers, founder and father 
of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, pleaded the 
cause of voluntarism in 
unions. He wrote in his 
autobiography printed in 
1925, page 132 (this quote 
has been curiously omit- 
ted from the newly re- 
vised and edited edition 
of 1957): 
“ T held and I hold that if a union expels a mem- 
ber and he is deprived of a livelihood, in theory 
or in fact, insofar as he and his dependents upon 
him are concerned, it is capital punishment.’ ” 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Gompers during his entire lifetime of dedicated 
service to the American trade union movement 
fought strenuously against expulsion of members. 
He opposed arbitrary action in the early days of 
unionism when the struggle for existence was pri- 
mary and basic. 

But the background and conditions have 
changed. Today the Taft-Hartley Act prohibits 
expulsion of any union member under a union 
security agreement except for non-payment of 
dues or assessments. 


Gompers 


This point, and the implied charge that the Gom- 
pers’ statement was censored in the 1957 edition 


‘}of his autobiography, are brought into focus by 


Prof. Philip Taft of Brown University, widely 
known expert on labor and labor history, author 
of “The AF of L in the Time of Gompers” and 
co-editor of the newly revised edition of Sam Gom- 
pers’ autobiography, “Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor.” 


Taft Cites Changed Conditions 
Taft told the AFL-CIO News: 
“Gompers’ statement on expulsion was based 
on the existence of the closed shop. A worker 
does not lose his job by expulsion from the union 


under today’s conditions. Consequently, Gom- 
) pers’ statement no longer has the same impor- 


Gompers Views on Union Shop 
Distorted in ‘Work Drive’ | 


tance since the union cannot use sanctions on the 
job to enforce discipline. The Taft-Hartley Act 
prevents such discharge.” 

A check of Taft’s history of the AFL gives the 
lie completely to the omission charge. The book, 
published four months after the revised editién of 
Gompers’ autobiography—from phich the expul- 
sion statement was dropped because of its lack of 
application to modern-day labor relations—carries 
on page 169 a speech in which Gomper’ says in 
part: 

“It is hardly the wisest thing to expel a man from 
membership in his union when any other mode of 
punishment is possible. . . . Expulsion is the highest 
penalty any organization of labor can mete out to 
any man, no matter how grave his crime be to any 
organization, to society, to mankind; it condemns 
him to starvation. . . .” : 

WHAT THEN WAS GOMPERS’ stand on union 
security if the expulsion argument has no meaning- 
ful bearing on the “right-to-work” battle? 

In 1905 in his report to the AFL Convention 
Gompers declared: 

Gompers’ Real Views 

“We sometimes still hear the demagogie claim 
put forth by organized labor’s opponents that the 
union shop, with its agreement with employers, is 
improper and unjust. Our opponents pretend that 
they stand for liberty and the rights of workmen. 
That, as a rule ‘open shop’ declarations were ac 
companied or immediately followed by wage re- 
ductions, or the imposition of poorer conditions upon 
employes, is a fact patent to all who have given the 
subject thought and investigation. 

“It is not a novel position for the worst an- 
tagonists to labor’s interests to assume that they 
are advocates and defenders of the rights and 
liberties of workmen. The mere statement of 
such a position demonstrates its hypocrisy 
absurdity, i oe 

“Organized labor’s insistence upon and work 
for, not the ‘closed shop’ as our opponents term 
it, but the union shop, in agreement with em- 
ployers, mutually entered into for the advantage 
of both and the maintenance of industrial peace 
with equity and justice for both, is to the eco- 
nomic, social and moral advancement of all our 
people. 

“The union shop, in agreement with employers, 
is the application of the principle that those who 
enjoy the benefits and advantages resulting from 


an agreement shall also equally bear the moral 
and financial responsibilities involved.” —S. M. 
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Goldberg Views on Labor Legislation: 


Govt. Control of Unions 


Intolerable in Free Nation 


The current concern with new national labor lege 
jslation, especially in the area of improper labor- 
management practices and internal trade union pro- 
cedure, has produced numerous papers and speeches 
on the subject. Of special interest is a paper presented 
io a recent Arden House conference on “Labor in a 
Free Society” by Arthur Goldberg, special counsel 
of the AFL-CIO. The following is excerpted from 
his statement. 


HILE I FOR ONE am of the view that it is 

only through unions that the individual work- 
a's rights within his industry are properly protected 
and while I, therefore, believe that the most de- 
sirable situation is one in which there are stable, 
secure and indeed powerful unions, I take some 
comfort in the fact that in a free society the state 
does not decree that this must happen. 

Any organizer, of course, would like to have his 
organizing done for him by the state. He would 
also like to have -assurance that once the job of 
organization is done, it will not have to be constantly 
redone in order to keep his organization together. 

Our Unions Are Free : 

But state-compelled unionism is, I think, con- 
trary to the notion of labor in a free society. The 
notion of labor in a free society, in which labor 
must organize itself and not have its organization 
done for it, necessarily entails great variation in 
various sectors of the economy in the extent and 
the stability of union organization. The difficulty 
of our problem, therefore, © °°" 
is a function of our free- 
dom. We do not have uni- 
formity in the status of la- 
bor unions because our un- 
ions are free. 


In the institution of 
unions and the system of 
collective bargaining we 
have a system of volun- 
tary government, not a a 
created by law or com- Goldberg 
pelled by law, but created by free people, both 
management and workers, as a matter of choice. 
Where this system is established and accepted the 

union is recognized as the collective voice of the 
employes—both worker and employer recognize, as 
a matter of course,-that the decision of the union 
is the decision of the workers. : 

No attempt is made. to have that decision over- 
ruled or disregarded by the individual, just as in a 
stable political society the decision of the law-making 
body is regarded as the law, both by those who- 
favored and those who opposed the particular de- 
cision made. , 


_ The Right to Seek Change ~ 

This does not mean that those who oppose the 
decision do not have the right to seek to change it 
through the established processes. It does mean that 
until changed, it is regarded as binding upon all. 

Now, where such conditions obtain, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that a free society must in- 
sist upon the existence of democratic conditions 
within the union organization. It is no answer to 
say that the union is a private organization. Of 
course it is. 

But it is a private organization with power to 


Washington Reports: 


U. S. Held Far 


make decisions, to legislate if you will, on matters 
~of vital concern to those it represents. 


I believe, with the firmest of conviction, there- 
fore, that democracy within the union institution 
is essential. By that-I do not necessarily mean 
competitive politics, as in political government. 

Nor do I necessarily mean that legislation re- 
quiring union democracy is desirable. It is per- 
haps a common error, particularly among those 
of us who are classed as liberals, to jump unthink- 
ingly from the proposition that something should 
be to a proposal that a law should be passed to 
require it. I think that essential to the concept of 
a free society is the notion that this is not neces- 
sarily so. 


Taft-Hartley Went Too Far 

The state does not impose unionism (and if it did, 
I may say that I think the unions wouldn’t be much 
good) but it does impose limits, both on the employer 
and upon the union, as to the weapons each may 
use in the private struggle to attain or reject the 
system of collective bargaining. 

The imposition of these limits was in essence the 
function of the Wagner Act. Taft-Hartley imposed 
other limits and, analyzed in this way, most of our 
criticisms of Taft-Hartley are that it went too far 
in intruding government regulation where the in- 
stances of injustice, although admitted, were minor, 
and thereby placed all unions in a strait jacket. 

It is in this light, then, and on these premises, 
that I believe that the question of legal limitations 
on internal union affairs must be considered. 

Of course, there should be union democracy; of 
course, an individual should not be expelled from 
or denied admission to a union except for- good 
cause; of course, private organizations which par- 
ticipate in the making of rules, as vital to the in- 
dividuals they represent as many laws enacted by 
political government, should be responsive to the 
wishes of thése whom they represent. 

But these are not the questions. The real .ques- 
tion is the extent to which there has been such de- 
parture from these standards as to require the 
imposition of governmental contrcl. 

My own view is that there may be a sufficient 
showing of such departure to establish some limits. 
But I am not at all sure. I do know that most of 
the excitement in this area is synthetically generated, 
and not always by people who are genuinely con- 
cerned about the maintenance and strengthening 
of the collective bargaining system—and who are 
therefore concerned that unions accept the respon- 
sibilities inherent in such a system. 


Objective to Strengthen 

Our objective should be to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the system of private law created by col- 
lective bargaining. We cannot, indeed should not 
impose standards which will eliminate every in- 
justice. We cannot and should not unthinkingly 
transfer to union government the standards which 
apply to political government. 

We must accommodate our legislation to the 
broad picture; we must proceed, I suggest, not 
with the objective of prescribing a particular form 
of union democracy, but of placing limits within 
which the endlessly variegated forms of private 
union organization can maintain their independ- 


ence, their integrity, their individuality and their 
strength, 


Behind Soviets 


In Developing Public Works 


“"NHE SOVIET UNION has undertaken the great- 

est public works program of any nation in 
history,” Sen. Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore.) de- 
clared on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
CIO public service program. 

“They are building 44 major river projects, four 
of these the biggest ever built, even larger than our 
Grand Coulee,” Neuberger declared. “The _Kras- 
hogvardeysk Dam on the Yenisey River will produce 
over 4 million kilowatts, more than twice that of 
Grand Coulee.” 


Russian Dams Far Bigger 


“In the very heart of Siberia, on Lake Baykal, 
they are building machinery and turbines so large 


that one of them, for a dam on the Ankara River, 


‘outlet to the lake, will produce 312,00 kilowatts. 


The biggest turbines in the U.S. are at Grand Coulee: 


108,000 kilowatts, only about a third of those which 


Will be put into use in Russia.” 


Neuberger said that since the Administration 
no resources development program, “the 
Congress is going to have to make its program over- 
tide that of the White House.” He said that major 


water power should be developed on the Columbia 
River, the only one in the U.S. which rivals the | 
rivers of Russia. e 
On the same program, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R- 
Calif.) expressed his hope that Congress will approve 
legislation to aid major distressed areas: in this 
country. 
Kuchel Backs Public Works 
“Then these areas, which are particularly hard- 
hit, will be given the opportunity for public works 
underwritten by the federal government,” he said. 
Kuchel stressed the necessity of including pre- 
vailing wage provisions in public works measures, 
such as that for highway construction. _ 

“This prevents a contractor from importing 
cheap labor and depressing the labor market in the 
area,” Kuchel said. “The people who build roads 
in any section of the country will be guaranteed 
the same take-home pay as people in the area in 
private industry.” 

The California senator added, “there is more 
need to maintain prevailing wage standards in periods. 
of economic adversity than at any other time.” 


=lTS YOOR=| 

ONE OF THE TEMPORARY casualties of the recession is 
Pres. Eisenhower’s program to check federal welfare spending and 
force the several states either to drop welfare operations or finance 
them without federal aid. a 

The President of course would feel it unfair if this program were 
described as a heartless scheme to load the cost of hospitals, schools 
and relief of the destitute on low-income families that are least able 
to pay. 

That nevertheless would be its effect. Whenever you hear a busi- 
nessman’s publicity agent or a politician say that “principle” dic- 
tates welfare “responsibility” in the several states, what he means 
is that he doesn’t want to finance the programs by his own federal 


taxes. 


The federal government supports much of its operations. by a 
graduated income tax, with an increasingly high rate of tax 
applied to larger incomes. The states don’t generally; they 
finance with real estate and sales levies, and the low-income 
family proportionately spends much more of its income in such 
taxes than the high-income family. 


Politically realistic members of Congress know this, even if the 
President doesn’t. And southerners know one other fact: their 
states, with lower per capita income than populous and heavily 
industrialized states, receive more aid from the federal government 
than they could hope to raise for their own welfare programs. 


These facts made it delusive for the President to entertain hope 
that his anti-welfare offensive would command immediate sup- 
port in Congress. The recession, increasing the need for welfare 
programs, made the offensive obviously ill-timed. 

Mr. Eisenhower has now actually proposed that federal aid for 
hospital construction be increased—a reversal of his position of 
last January—and thus far Congress has not received a promised 
plan for cutting federal grants for old-age assistance. 

’ It must be observed, however, that the President has avoided 
total surrender. His Federal-State Action Committee—the one that 
makes the detailed plans for scuttling federal functions—is sched- 


‘uled to make a report to the Governors Conference in Miami Beach 


late this month. Members of the House are now planning testimony 
before Rep. John. Blatnik’s Public Works Committee to save a 
water-pollution program that the President wants to kill. 

* * od 


REP. COYA KNUTSON, a Minnesota Democrat, in her news 
letter to constituents has reminded them that farmers have received 
a great deal of help from city congressmen. 

Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft Benson made a political career for a 
period with speeches blaming “soft wage increases” for industrial 
workers for the troubles of farmers. There are some rural congress- 
men from both parties who voted to cut down emergency unemploy- 
ment insurance for jobless factory workers. Some of them also ad- 
mit they don’t “know much” about unions, which they acknowledge 
as valuable and irreplaceable, but have an extraordinary tendency 
to vote repeatedly for bills that are restrictive and inexcusably one- 
sided. 

Mrs. Knutson remarked to her constituents, “The farm con- 
gressmen who voted against unemployment measures and small 
business aids to help city folks during the current recession are 
not in a very good position to ask city congressmen to support 
good farm legislation.” 


Toledo Blade Opposes 
Ohio ‘Work’ Campaign 


The Toledo Blade, one of Ohio’s major daily newspapers, 
has joined the growing list of papers that have come out in 
opposition to the “right-to-work” scheme of the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In an editorial titled, In Behalf of Social Justice, the 
Blade pointed out that “the Ohio Chamber of Commerce and 
others have sought to conceal their anti-union sentiments 
under the cloak of moral principles.” 

“Using that ‘right-to-work’ misnomer to give their proposal 
a noble ring, they have sought support on the grounds that 
no one should be denied God-given rights to man,” the Blade 
stated. 

The newspaper noted that the Catholic bishops of Ohio, in 
their statement against “right-to-work” laws, have “not been 
taken in” by the “pious pretense” of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce and other supporters of the Chamber’s proposal. 

The editorial continued: 

“What the bishops have done, it seems to us, is not only 
accept the legal and moral right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively—as most people do nowadays—but also 
to carry that principle to its logical conclusion. : 

“If social justice in the economic sphere is to be promoted 
in that way, then all workers who get better wages and work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits through organization should 
contribute to the support of the union. 

“We cannot believe,” the Blade concluded, “that this great 
industrial state of Ohio has anything to gain by passage of a 
law which could be ‘inept and mischievous’ in its results.” . 
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How to Buy: | asd 
High Price of Meat 
Forces Drop in Use 


By Sidney Margolius, 
we LESS MEAT this year, prices have skyrocketed, and 


working families, especially those trying to live on unemploy-|f 


ment checks and part-time work, are bearing the brunt of the scar- 
city. 

Many families have been priced almost out of the meat market, 
and are eating three or more meatless dinners a week. 

The present high cost of meat is attributable only partly to the 

: lower supplies of about four pounds 
less per person this year than last. 
The shortage has been further aggra- 
vated by a holdback by livestock pro- 
ducers. They are taking full advan- 
tage of the shortage and the high 
prices by keeping cattle on feedlots 
longer to market them at heavier 
weights later this summer. 

The cattle kill dropped 11 percent 
in the first quarter of this year, and 
hogs fell off 8 percent. The result 
is wholesale prices of cattle sky- 
rocketed 36 percent, and hogs 21 
percent. 

Prices of beef will ebb later this 
summer when more fed beef reaches the markets. But there will 
be no real relief from the price squeeze until fall when pork supplies 
increase. Among foods which have come down in price are eggs, 
poultry and fresh vegetables. In contrasti to red meat, supplies of 
chicken are 10 percent above last year. 

Supermarkets offer one or two dramatic meat specials at prices 
below average costs. You'll beat them at their game if you widen 
your shopping to take advantage of specials at different stores, but 
resist the impulse of buying high-priced foods they count on. 

Eggs and cheddar cheese stand out as best buys in protein 
foods at this time. The money-saving trick is to use these low- 
cost foods in combination with small amounts of expensive meat. 

Look for “discount” vegetables to help beat 1958’s high costs. 
More and more markets now have special “discount” display racks 
which offer ripe, spotted or slightly-damaged produce at reduced 
prices. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Balancing Budget 
Is Quite an Order 


By Jane Goodsell 


I AM SURE that it is possible to live within one’s means provid- 
ing you have an income of at least $50,000 .a year and yours 
is the type of family that prefers tuna fish medley to sirloin steak. 
Since our family does not fulfill either requirement (our routine 
economies consist of saving string and not buying olives), we some- 
times run into a little trouble. When this happens, we talk about it. 

Well, “talk” isn’t exactly an accu- 
rate word. What we really do is shout 
about it. My husband shouts at me, 
and I shout at him, and we both shout 
at the children, who shout back at us. 

After a half hour or so of denun- 
ciation (“I wouldn’t call two Brubeck 
albums in one month exactly a basic 
essential of life!) and self-righteous 
defense (“What’s so terrible about 
buying a pair of shoes? You don’t 
expect me to go barefoot, do you?”), 
one of us makes a superhuman effort 
to calm down. 

Since the children and I can stay 
excited indefinitely, it is usually my 
husband who announces, “This isn’t getting us any place.” 

I helpfully enter into the new spirit of co-operation. I volun- 
teer the information that “A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

The children nod seriously, and ask if we would like them to 
quit school and get jobs. Five minutes later they are reminding us 
that we haven’t paid them their allowances. 

DURING THE NEXT TWO DAYS I not only save string, but 
also wrapping paper, bacon fat and the water in which vegetables 
were cooked. I write grocery lists on the backs of used envelopes. 

At dinner, built around root vegetables. and thrifty main-dish cas- 
seroles, we discuss money. My husband regales us with an account 
of the skimpy lunch he ate, and eyes his rice and salmon loaf with 
a tight-lipped look. The children talk about their friends’ new 
clothes, and I slap a dessert of stewed prunes on the table. 

The next night we go out to dinner, explaining to ourselves 
that it’s less expensive than nervous breakdowns, and anyway we 
‘deserve a treat, considering all the money we saved during the 
past week. : sage 
Pug following week we go back to saving string and not adi) 

VES. 


SELLING HAWAIIAN LEIS for $1 .each, these gals raised nearly $400 for Milwaukee Local 494, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ Committee on Political Education. 


The leis were sold 


at a. membership dance. Said Local Business Manager Rex Fransway: “Our members will support 


COPE if they are approached with the story of the great need of more labor participation in politics.” 


Morgan Says: 


A Letter Can Teach Us Much - 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


i ie ISN’T EXACTLY news any more but I am still 
haunted by the story of that Korean student who 
was beaten to death in Philadelphia by 11 young 
hoodlums. They were looking for money so they 
could go to a dance and they jumped 26-year-old 
Oh In Ho as he was mailing a letter on the edge of 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania campus. They found 
no currency, hammered 
the life out of Oh with pop 
bottles, lead pipe and -a 
blackjack. Now they are 
in jail, facing charges of 
murder. 

Here is a hideously elo- 
quent example of the cold, 
wanton brutality of which 
the numbed, frustrated 5 
minds, the hungry, restless ieee 
hands of what we lamely —— 
call juvenile delinquents are capable. The reaction 
was outrage, and a tighter twist on racial tensions in 
the City of Brotherly Love; for it happened that the 


11 killers, aged 15 to 19, were Negroes. Juvenile . 


crime, however, knows no particular racial barrier 
as recent New York City killings and the rock ’n roll 
brawl in Boston can testify. 


Vandercook Says: 


What does society—meaning you and me and our 
neighbors—do in the face of this writhing problem? 
Ironically, one of the most meaningful approaches 
is suggested by the parents of the dead Korean boy, 
a one-time honor student of the National University 
in Seoul and former translator for American troops 
in Korea. 

In a letter from Pusan begging mercy for the teen- 
age gang, the mother and father of Oh In Ho asked 
that he be buried in this country; “for,” they said, 
“your land is part of the homeland of Christians 
and people of democratic society. 

“Thus we will remember your people,” they . 
added, “and you remember our people and both 
you and we will more vitally sense an obligation 
for better guidance of juvenile delinquents whose 
souls are unsaved and whose human nature is para- 
lyzed. We hope in this way to make his tomb a 
monument waich will call attention of people to 
this cause.” 

Here, welling up in a flood of warm human feeling 
from the secret depths of two parents in sorrow, are 
all the ethics of compassion, responsibility and under- 
standing that, in action, embody the very meaning 
of the word “civilized,” regardless of what label of 
belief or religion these ethics bear. 

We might ask ourselves this: how far is the strong, 
pure shaft of tenderness of the letter from the Ohs 


of Pusan likely to hoist us out of the shame of our 
negligence? 


Ike Resists His Own Advice 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


AS THE RECESSION, more slowly perhaps, but 
just as surely, worsens, we are assured the way 
to win back prosperity is to buy practically any- 
thing. Pres. Eisenhower has given us that advice. 
His exhortation to buy has been echoed by adver- 
tising men who, with some reason, have assured their 
sss clients that Americans can 
still be persuaded to buy 
the things they want and 
need if they have sufficient 
urging; and maybe, of 
course, some money. 

By buying, by spending, 
and by reducing our stand- 
ards of living no more than 
we absolutely must, we 
are sternly informed by 
many of our chosen lead- 
ers, in such a way some- 
times as to make the whole 
recession seem to be our fault, we can show our 

dence in the future of America. Then, the 
g-awaited “upturn” will begin. 

That, of course, is perfectly good advice. It is 
true that one of the greatest dangers of a slippage 
in our economy is that tens of millions of us, who 
actually need not be, may be affected by recession 
psychology and will begin to practice unnecessary 
economies. 


Vandercook 


So sound, indeed, is that advice, that it is becom- 


jess 


ing more and more puzzling why it is being resisted 
so energetically by Mr. Eisenhower and by the 
Republican Administration, for this is the paradox. 
While you and I are being told to loosen up and 
help spend America back to full employment, the 
White House and most of the President’s party in 
Congress flatly refuse to practice their own preach- 
ing. 


We're informed that there’s still a lot of money 
around. That’s correct. The current savings of the 
American people, according to an estimate made by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, are now 
reckoned at about $141 billion. Credit is easier. 
Interest rates are down. 


But all that, it might be said, applies equally to 
that immense, collective, and hugely influential en- 
tity, the United States of America itself. What, on 
reflection, could be more encouraging than for the 
government of the U.S. to show faith in the future 
of the United States by embarking on an inspiring 
spending project of its own? Citizens aren’t being 
asked to waste their money. 


But then, assuredly, neither are the advocates of 
massive public works programs asking the United 
States to waste its limitless credit, or our money. 
We need to build a collossal number of new school- - 
rooms. Harbors, sources of water power, airports 
clamor to be developed. Great rivers offer a choice 
between plenty and destruction. 

What better time could there be to embark on 
the projects than right now? The President and his 
colleagues complain that major public works under- 
takings do not produce massive, immediate employ- 
ment, but they’re a start toward it, Z 
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SPIRIT OF UNITY that cited the Ohio AFL-CIO merger con- 
yention is demonstrated by the three top officers (left to right): 
Sec,-Treas. Elmer F. Cope, Pres. Michael J. Lyden and Executive 


Vigo Pr Pres. Phil Hannah. 


Industry Is Asked 
To Help Wipe Out Bias 


New York—Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald has called on 
the leaders of industry to join with organized labor in the fight to 
stamp out race discrimination and bias, which he termed our nation’s 
“number one problem” and “one of the chief obstacles we face in 
our efforts to achieve world peace.” McDonald, who is an AFL-CIO 


yice president, spoke at the premiere‘ 


showing of the USWA-produced 
motion picture, “Burden of Truth.” 
He described the film as “a hard- 
hitting and soul-searching study of 
the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion” which the union is sponsoring 
as a contribution to better human 
relations. 


New York Gov. Averell Harri- 
man (D) congratulated the Steel- 
workers and McDonald for mak- 
ing the film available and said 
that management, as well as la- 
bor, has responsibilities to do 
more to provide equality of op- 
portunity to all of our citizens. 


“Free labor and race discrimina- 
tion are irreconcilable. Labor's 
gains are bound up with the dem- 
ocratic faith,’ Harriman. said. 
“Equality of opportunity lies at the 
very core of the struggle for free- 
dom. 


“Management has obligations to 
fulfill, too, in seeing that appren- 
ticeship programs are broadened 
so that members of minority groups 
will be included in greater numbers, 
and that advancement is on the 
basis of merit rather than color to 
the end that Negroes and members 
of other minorities are not the first 
to be fired and the last to be hired 
when they are good.” 


McDonald Notes Gains 

Noting the gains which labor has 
made in the field of human rela- 
tions in the last 20 years, McDonald 
pointed out that in the Steelwork- 
ers, “racial and intergroup relations 
have continued to improve from 
year to year as the workers’ eco- 
nomic status has improved.” There 


yy 


have never been any outbreaks due 
to racial conflict at any of the plants 
where USWA has contracts, he 
said, although serious breakdowns 
in race relations have occurred in 
the communities where the piants 
are located. 

“Let me say with emphasis,” 
he continued, “that the United 
Steelworkers of America and 
other great trade unions have 
dedicated themselves to the or- 
derly attainment of equality of 
opportunity for all Americans. 
We are pledged. to work for the 
elimination of discrimination in 
all its ugly manifestations and the 
prejudices upon which it feeds. 
We are going to attain this goal 
if it is humanly possible to do so.” 

McDonald pointed out, however, 
that while labor’s responsibility 
“looms large in this enterprise,” it 
is not the sole responsibility. 


Asks Industry to Help 

“I would like to call upon those 
who formulate the policies of the 
great industries of America to use 
their wide influence in support of 
orderly compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s ban on segregated 
public schools, fair practices in em- 
ployment and housing, and the 
enactment of legislation which will 
guarantee all Americans equal pro- 
tection under the law,” he con- 
tinued. 

“We have already shown that 
all categories of men work well 
together if given a chance. With 
the help of industry, we can make 
the mills and factories of this 
country the real classrooms of 
democracy.” 


Pilots Sign North Central, 
Still Battle Other Airlines 


A new contract with North Central Airlines averted a strike by 
210 members of the Air Line Pilots Association as efforts continued 


to settle one walkout and avoid strikes at three other airlines 


The strike of 239 ALPA mem- 
bers against Western Airlines 
neared its three-month mark. 
The National Mediation Board 
in Los Angeles sought to bring 
the two sides into agreement, 
but wage issues remained as the 
Principal bar to a settlement. 

The North Central contract, 
which will run until Mar. 1, 1959, 
Provides a two-step increase in sal- 
aries of pilots and co-pilots from 
Previous levels ranging from $350 
4 month for starting employes to a 
top of $1,032. 


Pay Scale Hiked 
Effective as of May 1, starter 
wlaries were. raised to '$380 a 


month and the top scale rose to 
$1,129.50. Beginning September 1 
the range will be $395 to $1,137.50 
a month. 

Mediation boards are working to 
settle disputes between the ALPA 
and American and Eastern Air- 
lines. In the third dispute, involv- 
ing the union and Northwest Air-) U2. 
lines, a mediation board released 
jurisdiction and left the pilots with 
a clear legal field for a strike vote. 

Negotiations will open May 19 
in New York between the union 
and Trans-World Airlines to settle 
in advance problems that will arise 
from the introduction of jet air- 
craft for passenger service. 


Nl sy ® 


UAW, IAM Gain Pay Hikes 


| Aircraft, Missiles Talks Net 
19 Settlements, 1 Strike 


Critical bargaining in the aircraft and missiles indystry, conducted jointly by the Machinists and 
Auto Workers, moved toward a climax with settlements in nine plants; a strike in one other and 
negotiations continuing in four more. 
The settlements included wage increases in the range of 17 to 28 cents an hour, plus another 


i|3 percent across-the-board pay raise next year. The contracts, which run for two years, also provide 
for cost of living increases and in@— : 


some cases an extra holiday. 

The pattern is generally that set 
in the agreement covering Lock- 
heed’s Burbank, Calif., plant, first 
to settle with the IAM. Some 8,000 
IAM members were on strike for 
a week at the same firm’s Marietta, 
Ga., plant before differences over 
job classifications, seniority and the 


Employer Race Bias 
Upheld by NLRB 


The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has refused to 
set aside the results of a un- 
ion representation election in 
the South despite the employ- 
er’s appeal to race prejudice. 

The board let stand a 40 to 
8 vote against the Textile 
Workers at the Sharney Ho- 
siery Mills in Madison, N. C. 
last November. The union 
had charged that the com- 
pany created an atmosphere 
of “hate and bias” against the 
union by circulating an eight- 
page letter accusing TWUA 
of striving to eliminate racial 
segregation. 

The NLRB’s 5 to 0 ruling 
pointed out that the board’s 
past practice in cases where 
the racial issue has. been in- 
jected had been to rely “on 
the good sense of the voters 
to evaluate the statements of 
the parties.” 

Chairman Boyd Leedom 
and board member Stephen 
S. Bean, however, while con- 
curring in the decision “under 
the special circumstances” of 
the case, deplored interjection 
of the racial issue. 


Forced Strike 
Held Aim of 


Cement Cos. 


Chicago — Major cement pro- 
ducers are attempting to force an- 
other nationwide strike in the in- 
dustry, Felix Jones, president of 
the Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers charged, as contract ne- 
gotiations bogged down. 

The union’s contracts with the 
major producers expired May 

1, Jones said, but the 20,000 

members have extended their 
agreements on a day-to-day ba- 
sis in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment. The union is asking for 

a 25-cent package, highlighted 

by a 10-cent hourly wage boost. 

Contract negotiations, which 
have been going on for nearly 
three months, Jones said, have 


ment opposition which bears “all 


.| the earmarks of the same organized 


position” which led to last year’s 
strike. 


Improvements Sought 

In addition to the wage hike, the 
Cement workers are asking for a 
form of layoff benefit, pension im- 
provements, time and one-quarter 
for Sunday work and correction of 

unjustified sectional wage differ- 
ences. 

The employers have countered 
with an offer of a five-cent hourly 
wage and a minor iricrease in basic 
retirement benefits. Jones termed 
the management proposal an at- 
tempt to impose “second - class 
wages and conditions” on the un- 


been marked by strong manage-/§ 


grievance procedure were ironed 
out. Disorder was reported from 
the picket line as the firm attempted 
to operate. e 

The Machinists also have settled 
with two Convair plants in San 
Diego, Calif., and another at Fort 
Worth, Tex. The union was forced 
to walk out at the company’s plant 
in Pomona, Calif., where Terrier 
missiles are being made. for the 
Navy. 


Los Angeles. 
Beirne is chairman of the 
Committee. 


of life.” 


across America. 

“The job of the trade unionist 
doesn’t end when he walks out 
the factory gate,” Schnitzler said, 
“They are active in their com- 
munity and through the Commu- 
nity Services Committee, Joe 
Beirne and his associates have 
presented these trade unionists 
with a torch of hope.” 


democratic unfonist” 


can labor movement. - 
Doherty Praises Beirne 


last several years. 


munication Workers, chairman 
Committee, by Evelyn Skurow, 


ion’s membership. 


aie 


Los Angeles hospital. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler told 1,200 people at the 
dinner that the labor movement’s 
community services work is “a way 


“In honoring Joe Beirne, we are 
really honoring the. unpublicized 
trade unionists in cities and towns 


Beirne was described as a “model 
by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) and was 
lauded by Pres. David J. McDonald 
of the Steelworkers, the banquet 
chairman, as a credit to the Ameri- 


Pres. William C. Doherty of the 
.| Letter Carriers hailed Beirne’s con- 
tributions to labor throughout the 


The CWA president emphasized 
the Community Services work as 


The Auto Workers have settled 
with North American plants at Los 
Angeles and Columbus, O., and 
with the Douglas operations at Long 
Beach, Calif.; Tulsa, Okla., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The IAM is continuing negotia- 
tions covering Douglas plants in 
El Segundo and Santa Monica, 
Calif., and its bargaining with Boe- 
ing for workers in Seattle and 
Wichita, Kan., is still under way. 


City of Hope Honors Beirne 
For ‘Humanitarian’ Service 


A testimonial dinner for his support of “humanitarian endeavors” 
was given Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the Communications Workers, 
with proceeds of the dinner going to the City of Hope Hospital in 


AFL-CIO Community Services 


i¢ “the other unpublicized side of 
labor’s coin.” 

Beirne noted that organized 
labor has raised 33 percent of the 
money collected throughout the 
country by voluntary fund drives, 
and he said the “generosity” of 
trade union members “has kept 
our voluntary organizations 
alive.” 

Alluding to recent disclosures of 
corruption in labor, Beirne said he 
wanted to remind those “who think 
we are the sons of satan” that the 
great majority of trade unionists 
are ready to sacrifice for labor and 
community institutions. 

“We have kept the faith,” he 
said, “in helping those who need 
our help.” 


Fact-Finding Asked 
In Kohler Strike 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Auto Work- 
ers Local 833 and the Sheboygan 
County Labor Council are circu- 
lating petitions asking for appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding body to 
make recommendations for settle- 
ment of the union’s strike against 
the Kohler Co.—now in its fifth 
year, 


SHERATON:=PA\ 


CITY OF HOPE award is given Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of Com- 


of AFL-CIO Community Services 
director of auxiliary from famed 
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Labor Battles Drive for Wreck’ Lawe 


‘Backers Quit Right-to-Work 


Title Because 


of Recession 


As the recession deepens and more and more workers lose their 
“right to work,”, backers of so-called “right-to-work” legislation are 
dumping their misleading title and replacing it with equally fictiti- 
ous labels. These include names such as “Freedom of Choice,” 
“Voluntary Unionism” and “Equal Opportunity.” This was revealed 


by a survey of the states. which’? 


also showed two other major devel- 
opments favorable to labor in its 
campaign to beat back the drive 
for the compulsory open shop 
which has masqueraded under the 
guise of “right-to-work” legislation. 
They are:. 
1 “Work” bills have been 
e pretty well blocked in most 
state legislatures. Supporters of 
the anti-union measures are now 
concentrating most of their atten- 
tion on initiative referendums. 
Republican politicians are 
e showing more and more re- 
luctance at coming out in support 
of the “work” proposal. Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R-Calif.) ap- 
pears to be an exception as a num- 
ber of key GOP candidates oppose 
the union shop ban and others 
avoid it. Democrats, outside the 
South, are speaking out against it 
forcefully. 


Situation Summarized 


Following is a state-by-state run- 
down on some of the key states 
where the “work” proposal is an 
issue: ‘ 

Kansas—The state federation of 
labor won a major victory when 
Atty. Gen. John Anderson up- 


held its contention that the word- 


ing of the title of the “work” pro- 
posal which voters were asked to 
vote on in the November election 
was unconstitutional and therefore 
could not go on the ballot. 
The “right-to-work” backers 
- then tried to get the legislature to 
recall the proposed constitutional 
amendment to reword it, but 
failed in that effort. Anderson 
has announced that he will take 
the matter to the Kansas Supreme 
Court for a final interpretation. 


Indiana—Two Democratic mem- 
bers of the legislature who played 
a leading role in putting over the 
“work” law last year were ousted 
by large margins in the primary 
elections, while a third barely 
squeezed through and faces pos- 
sible defeat in November. Several 
others active in support of the law 
did not run again. 


Oregon—The Young Republican 
Federation went on record against 
any effort to bar the union shop in 
Oregon. 
employers should be free to nego- 
tiate union shop agreements, if they 
so wish, and termed “right-to-work” 
laws “a mislabeled device for pro- 
hibiting such free negotiating.” 


Idaho—A Committee for Indus- 
trial Peace was formed to fight 
against a proposed “work” law. 
J. N. Leggat, Republican attorney 
of Boise, was elected chairman. He 
said the group is composed of “rep- 
resentative citizens from all walks 
of life and all parts of the state.” 


California—Backers of the 
“work” law, who filed only 150,000 
valid signatures by the deadline and 
had to ask for an extension, are 
still fighting hard to obtain the 322,- 
429 signatures they must get to 
qualify by June 26. 

Ohio — “Work” law proponents 
are still far behind in their drive 
for signatures to place the measure 
on the November ballot.. Some 
7,000 petitions are currently out 
and many more will have to be 
signed before the Aug. 5 filing 
deadline. 

The almost solid opposition to 
the measure by the Protestant 
churches, Catholic bishops of 
Ohio and Jewish leaders has put 
the “work” backers in a defensive 


It declared unions and. 


position. Rumors that open shop 
groups will not file their petitions 
until next year are being dis- 
counted by union leaders. 

Maryland—The Maryland Legis- 
lature has adjourned without tak- 
ing action on a “work” proposal. 
Open shop proponents are now con 
centrating their efforts on electing 
candidates favorable to their side 
in the primary elections. 

Kentucky—The Kentucky Legis- 
lature has adjourned without taking 
action. There was some fear that 
a “work” bill might pass following 
reporting of the measure out of the 
labor committée and two -readings 
in the senate but the Democratic 
leadership maneuvered it back to 
the Rules Committee prior to ad- 
journment. 

Delaware—A majority vote of 
the State house tabled the “work” 
bill. It will now require signatures 
of 18 on a petition to bring the 
bill out for a roll call vote. Whether 
this can be done before adjourn- 
ment is questionable. 

Colorado — Expectation is that 
the “work” law will be placed on 
the ballot since only 48,111 signa- 
tures are needed. Twice before, 
(in 1953 and 1955, the measure 
was blocked in the state legislature 
without coming to vote. 

Union leaders are confident 
they can defeat the measure at 
the polls. Sen. John A. Carroll 
(D) and Gov. Steve McNichols 
(D) have been outspoken against 
it, along with other Democrats. 
Republican Mayor Will Nichol- 
son of Denver is a strong oppo- 
nent. 

Pennsylvania — No “work” bills 
were introduced in the legislature 
which recently adjourned. Gov. 
George Leader (D) was committed 
to veto such a bill. 


The two Democratic primary 
candidates for governor have at- 
tacked the compulsory open shop: 
Of the three Republican candidates 
for governor, one is against the 
measure, one has skirted the issue, 
and Harold Stassen hasn’t dis- 
cussed it. 

Montana — With unemployment 
high in this state, “work” law pro- 
ponents have dropped the “right- 
to-work” tag like a hot cake. They 
now Call themselves the Equal Op- 
portunity League. They are mailing 
“family petitions” to voters and un- 
ion leaders think they should not 
have too much trouble qualifying 
for the ballot. 

Only one major Republican 
candidate has come out in favor 
of the open shop. The Montana 
delegation in Washington, all 
Democrats, has issued a state- 
ment denouncing the proposal. 

Michigan—A so-called “freedom 
of choice” bill has been introduced 
in the state legislature but even 
the Republican leadership is reluc- 
tant to bring it out. Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams (D) and his entire 
state administration have been 
blasting it. - 


Washington—The Citizens Com- 


claims to be heartened by “the 
growing response” to the 810,000 
pieces of mail—weighing 30 tons— 
which it has sent out in an effort 
again to put the compulsory open 
shop proposal on the ballot. 

Ninety thousand signatures of 
registered voters are required this 
year, whereas only 50,000 were 
needed to get. the measure on the 
ballot in 1956 when Washington 
jvoters overwhelmingly rejected it. 


mittee for Voluntary Unionism. 


THE STORY OF THE STRIKE waged by the Retail Clerks against the LaSalle Store in Toledo, 0 
a unit of the R. H. Macy chain, is carried to the firm’s stores in other cities by these eight repre 
sentatives of the union’s Toledo joint council. They are visiting Macy outlets in New York, Kans 
City and San Francisco. * 


TWUA Head Hits ed 
In Cotton, Woolen Industry 


Miami Beach—Pres. William Pollock, in his keynote address here to the delegates to the 10 
biennial convention of the Textile Workers Union of America, indicated the employers of cotton and 
woolen workers as “un-American and anti-Christian” for their anti-labor and union-busting attitudes called f 

He told the 1,200 delegates from 693 locals and 55 joint boards representing textile workers in 3) 
states and four Canadian provinces that the shame for the disgraceful state in which this section of 


the textile industry finds 
should be borne entirely by the 
employers. 

Pollock charged that employ- 
ers are dedicated to the substand- 
ard ‘wage, competition on the 
basis of low pay and refusal to 
share handsome profits with em- 
ployes. 

“Too many of them,” Pollock 
said,, “are dedicated to the prop- 
osition that textile workers should 
not be allowed to organize and 
too many are determined to keep 
their workers second-class citi- 
zens.” 

In spite of the opposition from 
anti-labor employers and the “load- 
ed” National Labor Relations 
Board, TWUA has succeeded in 
signing new contracts, covering 
9,636 workers since the last con- 
vention, the union’s top officer de- 
clared. In industries other than 
cotton and woolens, he said, wage 
rates have risen and conditions 
have improved. 


1,000 Mills Closed 
Pollock told the delegates that 
the depression which has now hit 
every industry in the nation started 
first in the textile industry. 
“In the last six years,” he said 
“We have seen more than 1,000 


NLRB Sets Election 
For Organizers’ Unit 

The National Labor Re- 
} lations Board unanimously 
ruled that AFL-CIO organ- 
izers in the Field Representa- 
tives Federation constitute “a 
unit appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes” un- 
, der the Taft-Hartley Act and 
ordered a representation elec- 
tion within 30 days. 

The board rejected con- 
tentions that organizers are 
“managerial employes.” They 
are, the board said, “the ‘pro- 
duction’ employes” of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Organ- 
ization. A finding that they 
are “managerial” would not 
be “warranted” by individ- 
ual factors or by “consider- 
ing (their) work and respon- 
sibilities in their totality.” 

The AFL-CIO agreed in 
advance that the requested 
bargaining unit of 
was “appropriate” if the 
board rejected the conten- 
tion that the employes were 
| “managerial.” 


itself 


mills close their doors. We have 
seen more than 300,000 jobs go 
down the drain, and while all this 
was going on we have been tell- 
ing the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion: do something about it— 
because if you don’t, the same 
thing is going to happen to every . 
other industry in the United 
States. 

“What we have predicted has 
now happened.” 

In a major address to the con- 
vention, TWUA executive council 
chairman. Emil Rieve blasted both 
major parties for inaction. 


Rieve Demands Action 
“We all admit,” he said, “that the 
Republican White House has ab- 
dicated leadership and it is time 
that Congress assumes that leader- 
ship. Someone has to lead in this 
country. 


“Speaking for myself,” he de- 
clared, “I will be more impressed 
when the leaders of the majority 
party in Congress deliver some 
votes for the Kennedy-McCarthy 
unemployment compensation bill 


instead of the phony substitutes 
proposed by Republicans. 

“I will be more impressed when 
they get behind the Forand bill » 
improve social security instead of 
speaking about it. 

“I will be more impressed when 
these Democratic leaders in Con 
gress come out and support the 
$1.25 minimum instead of just 
talking about it. 

“I will be more impressed when 
the Democrats act on better schools, 
on public works, and even before 
that, in a tax cut for low income 
workers, And for that matter, | 
will be more impressed when Sen, 
McClellan becomes as deeply in 
terested in the well being of work. 
ers as he is in the misdeeds of a 
few unions.” 


Others Also Speak 

Other speakers who addressed 
the convention included Arthur J. 
Goldberg, general counsel of the 
Industrial Union Dept.; James Me 
Devitt, director of the Committee 
on Political Education, and his a 
sistant, Al Barkan, and Tennes 
see’s Gov. Frank G. Clement (D). 


Furniture Workers Demand 
Action to End Recession 


New York— 


“Put America back to work,” was the cry which was 


echoed and re-echoed by 300 delegates to the 10th biennial conven- 
tion. of the United Furniture Workers. 

The call was sounded by John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO director 
of organization, who warned that the National Association of Manu- 


facturers and its big business allies? 


had undertaken a massive pressure 

campaign against organized labor. 
Three Goals 

To meet this challenge, Living- 


ston offered a three-point charter: 
1—More militant collective 


Pres. Morris Pizer warned that 
the union’s 45,000 members could 
expect strike provocations arising 
from employer unwillingness to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

A spokesman for the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Herbert Hill, 
told the convention that Negro 
workers were relatively worse off 
in the current economic slowdown 
than white workers. 

The convention's annual report] t 


disclosed that furniture inventories 
are high and sales are down. 

The delegates called for enact- 
ment of the AFL-CIO anti-de- 
pression program which com- 
prises an immediate tax cut, 
improved unemployment insur- 
ance and higher social security 
benefits, a broad public works 
program and an increased mini 
mum wage. 


Of particular interest to the dele 
gates was a report by Pizer on the 
merger negotiations with the Up 
holsters Intl. Union and the now 
terminated agreement between both 
organizations to undertake joint of 
ganizing campaigns. 

The two groups formed a com 
mittee in October 1956 but Pizet 
told the delegates that the UIU had 
violated the agreement and that 
there was little hope that present 
disputes between the unions could 
be settled, 
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q1st Biennial Convention: 


ACWA Ask 


s 35-Hour Week, 
Other Anti-Recession Moves > 


Atlantic City, N. J—Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to establish a 35-hour workweek | | 
without reduction in wages, plus a boost in the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, was called for by 
felegates to the 21st biennial convention of. the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The delegates heard AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany denounce businessmen’s proposals for a “wage- 
price freeze” as an alleged anti-recession cure. (See story Page 1.) 


Kennedy Gives Pledge 


‘Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
irman of the Senate subcommit- 


ied. the convention that his group 
gould approve “no repressive legis- 
ition” that would injure “the hon- 
at activities” of the labor move- 
ment. (See story Page 1.) 

Msgr. George Higgins of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference cautioned labor against 
“putting itself in the posture” of 
“phlindly” opposing legislation and 
declared that the McClellan com- 
mittee was “certainly justified” in 
saying some “serious abuses” ex- 
isted which unions cannot regu- 
Jate themselves. - 

Meeting in Convention Hall here, 
1,434 delegates representing over 
400,000 ACWA members in 35 
states, the District of Columbia and 
four Canadian provinces roared 
approval of a resolution which 


the convention recommended 
prompt passage of the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill which would “im- 
pose federal standards to eliminate 
some of the worst deficiencies” of 
present state unemployment laws, 


benefits and expand the program’s 
coverage. : 

To the accompaniment of en- 
thusiastic floor discussion, the 
delegates unanimously adopted a 
resolution declaring that the Mc- 
Clellan committee’s exposure of 
corruption and racketeering in 
the labor movement has had “our 
wholehearted support,” but criti- 
cizing the committee’s failure to 
proceed “with as much zeal in 
rooting out corruption and 
wrongdoing among employers in 
their relations to their employes 
and to unions.” 

The resolution voiced the 
ACWA’s specific opposition to pro- 


called for extension of the wage- 


posals which would abolish union 


dog Committee” to help in 
Workers. 
Louis Hollander, ACWA 


of the New York State Indus 
Congress and its committees 


lynching atmosphere.” 


government agencies. 


Hollander Says Congress 
Should Have Ethics Code 


Atlantic City, N. J—Adoption of a code of ethical prac- 
tices by Congress, and appointment of a “Citizens’ Watch- 


mended by a high official of the Amalgamated Clothing 


. more than the labor movement.” ; 
“Its committees sometimes run wild,” Hollander_ told 
delegates to the Amalgamated’s convention, “and create a 


The Citizens’ Committee, Hollander said, should be ap- 
pointed by the President, given subpena power, and author- 
ized to investigate the activities of individual congressmen, 
the conduct of committees and the conduct of independent 


its enforcement, was recom- 


vice president and president 
trial Union Council, said that 
need a code of ethics “even 


hour law to “all workers in indus- 
tries affecting interstate commerce,” 
pointing out that such action would 
stimulate the economy by providing 
increased purchasing power. 

In another anti-recession move, 


Hillman Fund Grants Total 
$450,000 in First Decade 


Atlantic City, N. J.—The Sidney Hillman Foundation, established 
to perpetuate the ideals of the first president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, has dispensed grants totaling nearly $450,000 


in its first decade of operations. 
The greatest amount of money 


security, apply anti-trust laws to 
unions, ban organizational picket- 
ing or hobble secondary boycotts. 

It condemned suggested legisla- 
tion that would interfere with in- 
ternal union affairs, declaring that 


expended, the foundation reported 


to the ACWA convention here, was’ 


in the field of scholarships, where 
more than 350 students have re- 
ceived grants totaling $183,000. 
More than a score of colleges and 
universities have taken part in the 
scholarship phase of the founda- 
tion’s work, selecting students on 
the basis of need, ability and interst 
in social problems. 


A number of special grants have 
been made each year. Largest 
of these were grants to the Sid- 
ney Hillman Health Center of 


_ New York and the Sidney Hill- 


man Medical Center in Phila- 
delphia, totaling $102,000 and a 
$25,000 grant to the Harry S. 
Truman Library. 

The report to the ACWA con- 
Yention noted that the foundation 
Cramatizes its concern with the 
sues of the day and its stake in 
Tesponsible government through its 
annual Award for Meritorious Pub- 

Service. 

These awards, for $1,000 each, 


Thave gone to such distinguished 


Americans as former Pres. Truman; 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Associate 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas; Senators Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) and Wayne L. Morse (D- 
Ore.); Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
of Chicago; former Senators Herb- 
ert H. Lehman (D-N. Y.), and 
Frank P. Graham (D-N. C.), and 
former Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Oscar R. Ewing. 


Began With $1 Million 


Noting that the foundation 
started with gifts of more than $1 
million from Amalgamated mem- 
bers, members of other unions 
which Hillman had helped to build, 
and by employers who had known 
and respected Hillman for years, 
the foundation’s executive director, 
Howard D. Samuel, forecast that 
it would be able to continue its 
program for approximately another 
10 years before exhausting these 
funds, 


raise the level of unemployment}: 


‘}insurance companies operated un- 


this was a threat to the principle 
of self-government and inevitably 
would result “in the creation of cap- 


tive unions of a totalitarian state.” 
Ask T-H Revision 


convention called for repeal of Sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
substituting a section which would 
make the union shop “uniformly 
valid throughout the United States, 
irrespective of contrary state law.” 


In his report to the convention, 
Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky declared 
that despite the unfavorable eco- 
nomic situation, the ACWA had 
recorded a gain of 17,500 mem- 
bers over the past two years. 
Gains for members included 
wage boosts of 12.5 cents an 
hour for clothing workers and 10 
cents an hour for cotton garment 
workers, plus increased holidays 
and improvement of disability 
hospitalization and surgical bene- 
fits. 

The vigorous organizing efforts, 
Potofsky said, added 34 new locals 
in 21 states, Canada and Puerto 
Rico to boost the Amalgamated’s 
membership to a record high. 


Blumberg Makes Repert 
Delegates heard Hyman Blum- 
berg, ACWA executive vice presi- 
dent, report that 16 insurance 
funds, 15 retirement funds and two 


der the union’s jurisdiction now 
have total assets of $142.6 million 
in cash and government securities, 
including $55.2 million held for 
health, accident and other insurance 
purposes, and nearly $87.4 million 
for retirement benefits. 


In the 14 years that the insur- 
ance funds have been function- 
ing, Blumberg said, $155 million 
has been paid out in insurance 
and retirement benefits—$52.5 
million of it, alone, being paid 

_ out in the past two years. 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Iil.), ad- 
dressing an education session, 
lashed the failure of the Eisenhower 
Administration to halt the growing 
recession. Reporting on his two 
failures to have the Senate enact a 
tax reduction measure—one calling 
for a $4 billion tax cut and the sec- 
ond for a $5 billion tax reduction— 
he added: 

“I intend to introduce a measure 
calling for a $6 billion tax cut—and 
the ante is going to go up $1 billion 
for every month that the Senate 
fails to act.” 


Promises Senate Fight 
Douglas pledged his support of 
the Kennedy-McCarthy bill, declar- 
ing that he will fight to liberalize 
the watered-down Administration 
measure On unemployment com- 
pensation extension passed by the 
House. 
In other convention action, the 
delegates: . 
1—Condemned the “inability” of 
‘Eisenhower and Sec. of State John 
Foster Dulles “to develop positive 
programs which will appeal to the 
masses Of people the world over 
and answer the world-wide desire 
for freedom and security”; 
2—Urged the United States to 
announce that it is “irrevocably 
committed to guarantee the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Israel”; 
3—Recommended early passage 
of the Forand bill to increase social 
security benefits and provide hos- 
pitalization, nursing home and sur- 


In a companion resolution, the | am 


Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) right, 
program director of the Fraternal 


JOBS AFTER 40 PETITIONS, signed by Milwaukee residents, are 
turned over to Rép. Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis.) center, and Rep. 


by Judge Robert W. Hansen, 
Order of Eagles. The national 


fraternal organization is conducting a nationwide drive to enact 
legislation to outlaw job discrimination because of age and has 
turned over to Congress petitions signed by 671,328 of its members. 


O’Sullivan 


the Rubber Workers declared in 


Case Held 


Peril to Free Speech 


The right of a union to free speech is at stake in the O’Sullivan 
Rubber Corp. case before the National Labor Relations Board, 


a brief supporting their position 


that picketing of the company’s plant in Winchester, Va., is proper. 
The brief was filed with George A. Downing, NLRB trial exam- 


charges that the picketing of its 
plant and a boycott of its products 
—which the URW also defends— 
were aimed at forcing it to bargain 
after Local 511 had been decerti- 
fied. 


If the complaint is upheld, the 
union maintained in the brief, 
all unions would lose the right to 
tell about conditions in a plant 
involved in a labor dispute. 


“All controvery between antag- 
onists in a labor dispute is fore- 
closed,” it continued, “if it can be 
inferred, irrespective of factual evi- 
dence to the contrary, that such 
discussion and controversy may 
have some psychological impact 
upon employes who temporarily, 
for any reason, wish to remain 
aloof from union organization.” 


Struck Two Years Ago 


Local 511 struck two years ago 
—on May 13, 1956-—after months 
of company stalling on a first con- 
tract. Since the strike, the plant 
has been operating at a reduced 


UTW Accepts 
Directive 
From Council 


The United Textile Workers has 
agreed to an AFL-CIO Executive 
Council directive in order to avoid 
suspension from the AFL-CIO. 

Acting within the time limit set 
by the council, the UTW notified 
Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 
Pres. George Meany, that it would 
comply with the directive which 
instructs the UTW to remove Vice 
Pres. Burton Hyman. 


. The AFL-CIO order keeps the 
union under probation until at 
least the next regular council ses- 
sion. McGavin is the monitor 
Meany appointed to supervise the 
union’s clean-up process. 

In setting the ouster of Hyman 
as a condition of continued AFL- 
CIO affiliation, the council said re- 
ports of certified public accountants 
gave strong indication that Hyman 
had acted “in a manner consistent 
with his own personal interest and 
aggrandizement and _ inconsistent 
with his duties and responsibilities 


gical benefits. 


iner who held hearings on company ® 


rate with scabs—because of the ef- 
fectiveness of a nationwide boycott 
instituted in January 1957. 

When the company and a strike- 
breaker filed decertification peti- 
tions with the NLRB, the strikers 
were barred by the Taft-Hartley 
Act from voting and the count 
went against the union, as expected. 
Picket lines and the boycott have 


been maintained. 


The two activities, the brief 
asserted, were “for organizational 
purposes by means of persuading 
the present employes of the com- 
pany that they have impaired the 
welfare of all wage-earners by 
taking the jobs of the pickets.” 

The union is trying to “advise 
and persuade” the present workers, 
it continued, “of the common ad- 
vantage of joining and forming a 
labor organization for the purposes 
of furthering the mutual aid and 
protection of both the present em- 
ployes of the company and the 
pickets and striking employes.” 


Informs the Public 


The union moves serve té make 
the public aware of the fact that 
the strikebreakers are working for 
substandard wages and under suh- 
standard conditions as compared to 
unionized plants in the industry, 
it continued. 

In addition, they express the un- 
ion’s view that strikers should be 
allowed to vote in decertification 
elections. 

In summation, the brief asserted 
that evidence given at the hearing 
failed to show the picketing and 
boycott were for the purpose of 
gaining union recognition after the 
decertification, and asked that the 
complaint be dismissed. 


a 


Pickett Elected by 
Railroad Employes 


Chicago — Howard Pickett, as- 
sistant to the president of the 
AFL-CIO Railroad Employes’ 
Dept. since 1953, has been named 
secretary-treasurer of the depart- 
ment, 

Pickett, 53, began working on 
the Wabash railroad in 1923 as a 
carman and was active in the 


to the union membership.” 


drive to organize that craft. 
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‘Secret Agreement’ Charged: 


Probe Links Missing Witness 


With Food, Power Companies 


The McClellan ocuibnitites ‘pean hearings snelion the giant A&P grocery chain and allegedly 
“collusive” dealing with New York union officials after exploring mysterious relationships between a 


Philadelphia figure, a power company and a second food-store chain. 


Ben Lapensohn, former publisher of personally lucrative labor “yearbooks” in Pennsylvania and 
New York, is the Philadelphian. He is described by Committee Chairman John L. McClellan as a 


“fugitive from a subpena” and by‘ 
management spokesmen as someone 
they knew was “influential” in con- 
tacts with Teamsters Local 107. 


Louis Stein, president of Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., acknowledged 
trying to avoid Lapensohn’s “ill 
will” by arranging for him to get 
in on the ground floor in com- 
.pany stock and debenture deals 
but denied that he “knew” Lapen- 
sohn had an “official” connection 
with Local 107. 

Sec. 302 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act makes it illegal for employers 
to give anything of value to un- 
ion officials. 


Stein also denied that his com- 
pany had benefited financially from 
favoritism by the Teamsters in the 
matter of “trailer drops” at the food 
chain’s stores. A permitted “trailer 
drop” allows a firm to avoid paying 
the driver’s wages while a truck is 
unloaded. 

Secret Agreement Charged 

Another witness, Hugh F. Gan- 
non of Motor Transport Labor Re- 
lations, Inc., testified that Food 
Fair “pulled the rug right out from 


under us” by making a “secret 
agreement” with Local 107 on 
trailer drops. 

Paul J. Cupp, president of the 
competitive Acme food store chain, 
testified that his company saved 
$100,000 a year by retaining a 
lawyer to handle negotiations with 
Local 107 who also handled Lapen- 
sohn’s real estate transactions. 

Stein acknowledged that 21 
union officials or their relatives 
in 1955 were enabled to buy 


Convention 


Louis Stein 
Grocery chain official testifies 


$90,000 worth of Food Fair stock 
and bonds for $42,000. This 
was all to “avoid incurring ill 
will,” he said, and he insisted he 
was “approached” by the union 
Officials, The Food Fair labor 
relations director, according to 
affidavits presented by the com- 
mittee, took the inifiative in two 
approaches, 

Persons in addition to Lapen- 
sohn named as beneficiaries of the 
stock deals included Vice Pres. 
Max Block of the Meat Cutters and 
former Retail Clarks Vice Pres. 
Paul Lafayette, who resigned be- 


fore a hearing after the interna- 


Sets Up 


‘Clean’ Laundry Union 


(Continued from page 1) 


president of Local 284, as first 
president of the union. 

Sam Begler, Pittsburgh Local 
141, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, and nine vice presidents and 
three trustees were chosen. 


The delegates authorized the ex- 
ecutive board, composed of the 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
the vice presidents, to select a head- 
quarters city. Conventions will be 
held biennially, with the 1960 meet- 
ing to be held in San Francisco or 
Milwaukee. 

The sessions were opened with a 
prayer by Rev. Charles Rice, Pitts- 
burgh labor priest, who in a brief 
talk described the labor movement 
as “a good thing, it’s a holy cause 
you have embarked on here, and 
your job will be to make it stronger 
and better than ever.” 


~ Meany congratulated the dele- 
gates for their resistance to the “bad 
people” in the industry, welcomed 
them into the AFL-CIO and of- 
fered help. He emphasized the 
AFL-CIO’s determination to clean 
all corruption out of its ranks not 
only because it is basicaly wrong; 
but because it deprives unions of 
their freedom and destroys the hu- 


manitarian nature of the labor 


movement. ? 


He reiterated the AFL-CIO’s 
“thoroughly consistent” position 
that it will support legislation 
“that will help unions protect 
themselves” against corruption, 

- but will fight proposals that 
would “tie us up in red tape or 
cripple us.” 

Meany, Schnitzler and McGavin 


urged the new union to organize 

aggressively. Schnitzler emphasized 

the need for positive rather than 

defensive action and asked for aid 

in organizing all unorganized work- 

ers, regardles of their industry. 
Sees Organizing Gain 

He also said that the halt in or- 
ganizing which started with initial 
dsclosures before the McClellan 
committee has ended and new suc- 
cesses are now being scored because 
of workers’ “disillustionment” with 
employer and political propaganda, 
and because the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council met the corruption is- 
sue “with courage.” 

He predicted that late in the 
fall or next spring at the latest. 
the country may see “some of the 
greatest organizing activity since 
the 30s.” 

Sec.-Tres. Joseph Lewis of the 
AFL-CIO Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept., urged the union to 
affiliate and stressed the advantages 
of its participation. 

The vice presidents elected were 
Arno Schulz, -Milwaukee Local 
3008; Russell Crowell, Oakland, 
Calif., Local 3009; Amy Ballinger, 


Pittsburgh Local 141; Morris Tush- |} 


| him. 
» Stein said that Lapensohn “trav- 
“\eled in very nice circles” but “if I 
iiknew what the committee has 
brought out, I would have stayed 
away from him with a 10-foot 
+| pole.” 
Earle Machold, executive of 
the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., told the committee his 
firm had paid $93,000 in nine 
years for “advertising” in Lapen- 
sohn’s publication in New York, 
published in the name of the 
State Federation of Labor. 
Machold said the company 
made the payments in the belief 
“it was helping the federation fi- 
nance its traditional fight against 
public power.” Committee Coun- 
sel Robert F. Kennedy told him 
that $84,000 of the money went 
to Lapensohn’s personal pocket. 
The Rochester Gas and Electric 
Co. and International Business Ma- 
chines Co. also bought “advertis- 
ing” or made “contributions” to 
“keep in good standing, so to 
speak,” as a Rochester official put 
it, though employes of these firms 
are not unionized. 


“millions of dollars.” 


‘Proper’ Legislation 
Pledged in N. Y. 


New York—Gov. Averell 
Harriman (D) has. received 
assurances that his State Com- 
mittee on Improper Labor 
and Management Practices 
will seek to prepare “proper 
legislation” for the next state 
legislature. 

Harriman requested such 
an effort when he vetoed a 
bill purporting to be based 
on an “interim report” of the 
committee. The governor 
said the bill “was obviously 
planned either as a vehicle to 
injure responsible unions or 
a political maneuver to em- 
barrass” his administration. 


tional had brought charges against 


LABOR’S STORY of how democratic unions function and a Walls 
ing against extremist labor legislation were given the Senajg 
Labor subcommittee by Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes (right), chalga 
man of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. Hayes was se - 
companied by Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel to the EPC. 


FairLa bor Legislation 
Pledged by Kennedy | 


(Continued from page 1) 


between federal and state jurisdic- 
tion over labor disputes. 


Kennedy and Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) promptly de- 


McClellan opened the A&P hear- 
ings by citing charges that the com- 
pany “settled” the issue of union 
affiliation for 10,000 employes. un- 


agreements” saved the food chain 


manded detailed proposals on 
effectively streamlining the la- 
bor board’s unwieldy procedures 
and ending its notorious delays— 
a prolific cause of breakdowns 
in the legal guarantee of good- 


der “dubious conditions” when Sctt -coleative t ining. 
various locals of unions were . 
in competition and that “secret| Morse, a former law school dean 


and an expert in the practical func- 
tioning of unions, repeatedly asked 
witnesses for specific information 
on the intent and effect of highly 
generalized, proposals. 
Kennedy, a member of the Mc- 
Clellan committee as well as the 
|Labor unit, told the ACWA con- 
vention that McClellan’s interim 
report contained facts “not always 
recognized” by Congress and the 
business community. - 

There was “no factual basis” 
in the findings, he said, for 
“general denunciation of la- 
bor” or “sweeping, unrelated 
anti-labor legislation.” The “bur- 
den for exposure and ouster of 
racketeers,” he observed, “has 


the financial manipulations of 


Dave Beck would have been — 
prevented” by a national “right 
to-work” law or that “the ques 
tionable tactics of (Teamsterg 
Pres.) Jimmy Hoffa prevented am 
by placing unions fully under 
the anti-trust law.” i 

Meany reminded the ACWAl 
that “some of the weapons” now | 
being used against labor by “dare 
ings of big business” in the Senate™ 
had been handed them by “evill 
people” in labor’s ranks. _ 

From the same platform wher@ 
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he presided when the AFLG 
convention last December expelleiy 
the Teamsters, Bakery Workers alii 
Laundry Workers, Meany said: @ 

“If there is more corruption @ 
be exposed and more people to @& 
out because of it, I am for a smaliggag 
federation and a clean federatiom 
no matter how small.” 


er, New York Local 69; John Don-| a 


ovan, Boston Local 66; Henry 
Romiguiere, San Francisco Local 
3010; Abe Solomon, Jersey City 
Local 284; Herbert Shockney, In- 
dianapolis Local 3017, and William 
Kennedy, Stamford, Conn., Local 
301. 

Trustees chosen were Millie Cas- 
telluccio, Oakland Local 2; Frank 
Ervolino, Buffalo Local 168, and 
Bennie Parker, Providence, R. I., 
Local 201, 


|Union, expelled on ioey of 


CHARTER FOR AFL-CIO affiliation is given to Winfield Chasmar, left pe president of new 
Laundry and Dry Cleaners Intl. Union, by Peter M. McGavin, right center, assistant to AFI# 
CIO Pres. George Meany. New affiliate is winning support of members of Laundry Workers int | 


corrupt influences, 
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